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HE German peace proposals, so long ex- 

pected and so long delayed, have finally 

been launched. Before discussing them on 
their merits, let us find out, if we can, what they 
mean. Of one thing we may feel sure. They are 
not, as certain Englishmen and Frenchmen pro- 
fess to believe, a symptom of German weakness. 
We all know that the Central Powers are stronger 
now than at any time since last May, and that the 
prospect of inflicting a decisive defeat on their 
armies has become indefinitely remote. Germany 
is proposing peace negotiations, not because her 
power of resistance is anywhere near exhausted, 
but because by proposing them she can sharply 
distinguish the strength of her position from the 
weakness of that of her adversaries. As a result 
of moving for peace and submitting terms that look 
moderate to the Central European peoples, she 
strengthens herself at home and throws upon the 
Allies the burden of continuing the war. Thus the 
joint note, while addressed to neutral governments 
for transmission to her enemies, is plainly intended 
for home consumption. By consenting to its pub- 
lication Germany is placating her allies, who in 


the event of a prolonged war must submit to in- 
creasingly complete subjugation, if not by Russia 
then by Germany, while at the same time she is 
convincing her own people of the moderation of 
their national ambitions and of the aggressive 
designs of their opponents. She is taking ad- 
vantage of what may be described as her interior 
diplomatic lines. She is in a position to operate 
freely both on a peace front and on a war front 
and to change quickly from one to another. She 
can afford to be apparently candid and from the 
point of view of the military situation apparently 
moderate. Her enemies, on the contrary, are con- 
demned by their recent military reverses and by 
their declared need of a decisive victory to be con- 
sistently bellicose, to insist upon fighting until they 
regain some of their diminished prestige. They 
cannot be candid about terms, because they are 
divided among themselves as to the political ob- 
jects for which they are willing to fight until the 
bitter end. It is this situation, superficially so much 
to the advantage of Germany, which the peace 
proposals are intended to expose, yet the Germans 
characteristically began an ostensibly conciliatory 
negotiation in words which have been selected as 
peculiarly and emphatically unconciliatory and of- 
fensive. 


VEN, however, though the joint note of the 
Central Powers plainly belongs to the diplo- 
macy of war rather than to the diplomacy of peace, 
it submits to the Allies a proposal which it would 
be costly and dangerous wholly to reject. The 
proposal to negotiate raises two different but re- 
lated questions. It raises in the first place the 
question whether any specific terms which the Cen- 
tral Powers are ready to submit should be con- 
sidered acceptable. If Englishmen and Frenchmen 
answer this question in the negative, they may well 
be sustained in so doing by the disinterested 
opinion of neutral countries. At this writing the 
definite terms on which the Germans will make 
peace are not known, but the details which have 
transpired look in the direction of a net German 
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advantage from the war amounting perhaps to ten 
or fifteen per cent. If the Allies have any sufficient 
prospect of reducing this percentage and of pre- 
venting the war from ending with German arms 
clearly in the ascendant, they have sound reasons, 
associated with the ultimate organization of peace, 
for continuing to fight. But the German note 
raises not only a question about specific terms, but 
also the question of whether the war shall be 
terminated by a dictated or by a negotiated peace. 
The Allies would, we believe, make a grave mis- 
take in refusing to negotiate on the ground that 
peace must be dictated. They may in their own 
minds postpone serious negotiations until they 
have achieved an important military success. But 
if they refuse to negotiate at all they will be adopt- 
ing a policy which in the long run cannot be sus- 
tained, and which will mean a prolongation of the 
struggle under conditions of constantly increasing 
bitterness and desperation. They could not adopt 
a policy better designed to unite Germany in the 
conviction that it is fighting for the mere right of 
existence and to divide the peoples of the Allied 
countries into pro-war and anti-war parties. They 
have nothing to lose by negotiation except the vain 
hope of a peace dictated to an utterly beaten and 
humiliated enemy; and the abandonment of such 
a hope would be a gain rather than a loss. Ne- 
gotiation means the beginning of an attempt to re- 
sume contacts, to define conflicting issues, to 
vitalize public opinion, and to substitute, if not 
peace for war at least the methods of peace for the 
methods of war. We hope for the sake of the 
French and British peoples that the French and 
English governments will not refuse. 


SSUMING that the war continues, every 
friend of Great Britain will hope devoutly 

that the new British government will be able to in- 
troduce increasing energy and success into its prose- 
cution. If what Great Britain has lacked is a suff- 
ciently united and vigorous executive, the new gov- 
ernment should certainly be able to supply the defi- 
ciency. The War Council is practically a committee 
of public safety, to whose keeping is confided not 
only all executivé initiative, but the determination 
of the national policies. It brings into existence 
a new plural monarchy resting on a parliamentary 
plebiscite. The organization of the new executive 


‘is revolutionary. The Council contains only one 


departmental head, the Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer, and he is included apparently rather for per- 
sonal than for administrative reasons. It excludes 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, the heads of the 
War and Foreign Offices—the three departmental 
chiefs most immediately concerned with the success- 
ful prosecution of the war. The consolidation of 
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executive leadership is accompanied by a disinte- 
gration of the Cabinet. It will apparently cease 
to exist as the executive committee of a parliamen- 
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‘tary majority. It has been increased to thirty 


members, and has consequently become too large 
to exercise any collective executive functions. It 
will consist of heads of departments, many of them 
trained specialists, whose relation to the War 
Council will not differ essentially from that of an 
American cabinet minister to the President, and 
who will be associated one with another chiefly 
in order to guarantee to the War Council the sup- 
port of Parliament. In this way a semi-dictator- 
ship has temporarily been grafted on a group of 
parliamentary institutions, which had been labori- 
ously constructed chiefly to avoid any such con- 
centration of sovereign power. The government 
of the British Commonwealth is being confided to 
Lloyd George and his associates almost as com- 
pletely as the government of France was confided 
to the first Napoleon. 


DICTATORSHIP is a form of government 

which depends for its success upon the ability 
of the dictator. In the case of the new British 
War Council the ability necessary to success will 
have to be very extraordinary. To an outsider 
it looks like a dangerous attempt to improvise 
victory—a desperate device of the British rulers 
to escape from their own difficulties by a tour de 
force. That Mr. Lloyd George and his associates 
can accomplish much merely as a consequence of 
their ability to act more promptly, more decisively 
and even more ruthlessly is probably the case. The 
food, liquor, and submarine problems will all stand 
much more drastic treatment than they have been 
obtaining. But the War Council cannot lead the 
nation successfully out of its difficulties merely by 
virtue of power to make prompt and capable de- 
cisions. -Its success depends less upon its ability 
to organize the war than upon its attitude towards 
the more difficult job of planning peace. The 
British Empire is fighting for certain political ob- 
jects which have never received any candid or exact 
definition and to which military and naval opera- 
tions have been imperfectly adjusted. If the War 
Council shapes these political objects in conformity 
with the permanent interests of the commonwealth 
and if it avoids placing an excessive strain upon 
the physical and moral resources of the country, 
it will have done most of all to justify its own 
creation. But in that case it will have behaved 
better than any other dictatorship of history. Dic- 
tators are, for the most part, the victims rather 
than the masters of the crisis which has brought 
them into existence. The British War Council 
like former dictators runs this danger. If it 
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does not keep its war measures subordinate to 
sound political policy it will fail in the end, because 
it will be seeking to accomplish an impossible task. 
That the task of emerging with credit from the 
war has become an impossible one for the British 
government we do not, of course, for one moment 
believe; but it could be made impossible by a War 
Council which in the effort to win the war should 
allow the better purposes of the English nation to 
be submerged. 


OT the Sussex pledge, but its administration, 
is what plagues us. For Germany continues 
to make mistakes, and the two governments are 
consequently involved in a perpetual debate over 
questions of intention, good faith, what is a warn- 
ing and what is safety. The main outlines of the 
situation are probably these: the party of Beth- 
mann-Hollweg abides by the pledge, but is willing 
to take certain risks in the actual application of 
it. That is where the margin of error lies, and it 
can never be eliminated while the rules of warfare 
on the sea are what they are. A navy without har- 
bors cannot raid commerce without constant peril 
to non-combatants. Submarines cannot conduct 
“cruiser warfare,’ because they lack the chief 
quality of a cruiser: incontestable superiority to 
the ship attacked. Until submarines cease to be 
so vulnerable their action will necessarily be pan- 
icky. Add to this the fact that transports and 
merchant ships are indistinguishable at a distance, 
and often indistinguishable except by the subtlest 
international lawyer, and it is evident why a for- 
eign office may make a pledge, and find it violated 
intermittently. With no port to which the prize 
can be conveyed, with no crews to man the prize, 
with a vessel that can be sunk by a small gun acting 
against an enemy who has all but abolished the 
distinction between warships and merchant ships, 
it is no wonder that Washington is forever asking 
plaintively about the pledge. And on top of it all 
comes the well authenticated report that the new 
British government intends to arm all merchant 
ships fore and aft, thus making them at least semi- 
offensive vessels. The business of being a neutral, 
the business of trying to enforce rules which in- 
ventions and geographical facts have rendered ob- 
solete, looks even more than ever like holding the 
winds with a net. 


NCE again are the safety of the American 

Republic and the perpetuity of its institu- 
tions threatened. The passage of an amendment 
to the federal Constitution, which would prevent 
any state from denying to women the right to 
vote, would, according to Mr. Elihu Root, under- 
mine “the right of self-goverment,” ‘‘ overthrow 
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the principles of liberty upon which the American 
union was established,” “create a condition of 
intolerable tyranny,” and “ destroy the nation.”’ 
Mr. Root has a considerable reputation for politi- 
cal sagacity, but when he breaks out in eruptions 
of this kind we cannot help considering how far 
he deserves it. What political sagacity he has must 
by his own report have been sorely tried by the 
necessity of casting his ballot at the last election. 
One candidate was condemned by all Republican 
speakers, including Mr. Root, as indifferent to 
vital national interests, while his opponent, Mr. 
Hughes, was participating in a conspiracy to de- 
stroy the nation and to establish an intolerable 
tyranny. The offence on Mr. Hughes's part was 
the more heinous because as Justice of the Supreme 
Court he had been expounding Constitution for 
over five years and had actually failed to discern 
what the principles of liberty were upon which the 
American Union was based. How Mr. Root 
would vote and advise his fellow-citizens to vote 
for a man who was seeking to destroy the nation, 
and why he did not protest during the campaign 
would be difficult to understand, were it not for 
one fact. Like so many defenders of the Consti- 
tution who during the last three generations have 
considered every proposal to change it as destruc- 
tive to the nation, he does not actually mean more 
than ten per cent of what he says. 


“HE enfranchisement of women by federal 
amendment would, in Mr. Root’s opinion, 

be utterly disastrous, because it would subject the 
“local affairs’’ of one section of the country to 
the “ dictation of vast multitudes of voters living 
in other parts of the country.”” But how are we 
to distinguish local from national affairs? The 
South considered slavery to be a “local affair” 
and so it was; but it was the kind of local affair 
which when controlled by localities in their own 
interests really endangered the safety of the Re- 
public. The denial of votes to women does not 
bring dangers as serious as those which resulted 
from the denial of freedom to Negroes; but 
surely the franchise is a matter more of national 
than of local concern. The American nation is 
supposed to be a democracy. In a democracy few 
aspects of the political organization are of greater 
intrinsic importance than the right to vote. The 
right is important, however, because of 
the political power which it confers on the voter, 
than because of the ensuing political responsibility. 
The exercise of this political responsibility by the 
adult population attaches them to the state and 
is essential to their political education. If the 
Fathers had attributed the same importance to 
democracy and to voting that we do, the nation 


less 
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would from the beginning have decided for itself 
whether or not any class of citizens should be au- 
thorized to vote for federal officials. 


NE of the matters to which Congress should 

give early attention is that of the status of 
labor unions under the Sherman law. It is most 
dangerous to leave this subject in its present state 
of uncertainty. We have previously expressed the 
opinion that the labor sections of the Clayton act, 
generally believed in labor union circles to exempt 
trade unions from the Sherman law, did nothing 
of the kind, and were most artfully drawn so as 
to give the appearance of changing the law while 
in fact they left it as it was. In a letter last week, 
Mr. H. LaRue Brown, a lawyer for whose ability 
and experience in labor matters we have a high 
respect, suggests that another part of the act, to 
which we did not specifically refer, has perhaps 
effected some change in the law. We had sup- 
posed that the section in question was a very suc- 
cinct summary of the things which it has always 
been lawful for labor unions to do. Indeed, it 
seemed rather to enforce than to refute the argu- 
ment that the law was intended to appear to make 
changes, and yet change nothing. Mr. Brown 
does not affirm that it makes any changes; he 
merely suggests that it may. Surely this doubt, 
if it is no more, is enough to condemn the act, 
and to make its revision by the present Congress 
an act of duty. With labor in its present frame 
of mind, it is of the highest importance that no 
opportunity should be given for impugning the 
good faith of Congress in its treatment of labor 
problems. 





A White Peace and Its 
Consequences 


T was manifest that the collapse of Rumania 
would exercise a powerful influence on the 
duration and outcome of the war, and the an- 
nouncement of proposed terms of peace by Ger- 
many is beginning to indicate what that influence 
may be. How far will it modify the political ob- 
jects which are shaping the policy of the several 
belligerents? How far will it accelerate or 
delay the coming of peace? ‘These are the ques- 


tions which thoughtful people both in belligerent 


and neutral countries are asking, and to which 
they are obtaining some unexpected answers. 
Until lately, for instance, the New York Tribune 
has argued that the Allies could win a decisive 
victory, and that a victory of this kind was the 
indispensable condition of a satisfactory and en- 
during peace. Since the collapse of Rumania the 
Tribune has abandoned any expectation of such 
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a victory. It predicts an inevitable stalemate. 
“The Marne,” it says, “ abolished vain German 
hopes; the fall of Bucharest must put an end to 
equally colossal Allied expectations. We are 
marching towards a draw, but a real draw ”—one 
based upon the map of Europe of July, 1914, not 
of December, 1916. Thus it implicitly advises 
the Allies to recognize the limitation of their 
power and to adapt their political objects to it. 
They should fight for nothing more than the status 
quo ante—for what is known in Europe as the 
white peace. But these maximum terms should 
also be the minimum. Since anything short of 
the status quo ante would mean a net victory for 
Germany and a dangerous alteration of the bal- 
ance of power in her favor, they are justified in 
continuing to fight regardless of consequences until 
the white peace is secured. They are justified, 
according to the Tribune’s interpretation, in re- 
jecting the German terms. 

Ever since the fall of 1914, when the Germans 
were beaten back from the Marne and repulsed 
at Ypres, a strong case could be urged in favor 
of the white peace. On January Ist, 1915, their 
victories had conferred on the Allies a great oppor- 
tunity. They could have announced to the world 
that considering the hideous suffering which a pro- 
longed war would involve, they were ready to 
make peace with the Central Powers on the 
basis of the status quo ante, but that the offer 
of these terms would not hold beyond a short 
spec ‘ied period. If their overtures were re- 
jected they would then have felt free to impose 
any terms on the Central Powers which the 
interests of the Allied nations suggested and their 
military and naval power could extort. The sub- 
mission of such an offer would have placed them 
in an impregnable moral position. Thereafter, no 
reasonable neutral or German could have suspected 
them of harboring aggressive designs against the 
Central Powers; and if peace had not supervened 
they would have been justified in demanding com- 
pensation from Germany for their subsequent ex- 
penses and losses. Not only would the offer have 
probably resulted in peace, but after the terrible 
slaughter and apprehension of the first black 
months, the restoration of peace might have en- 
couraged some attempt to organize international 
security along the lines suggested by Lord Grey 
in his negotiations at the end of July with the Ger- 
man Chancellor. 

But the offer was never made. After January 
1st the Allies began to wage a war the object of 
which was no longer primarily to protect them- 
selves against German attack or to secure the 
rights of small nations, but to alter in their favor 
the European balance of power. This second 
phase of the contest has been continuing for two 
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years, during which time all the Balkan states 
and the whole Near East have been embroiled. 
The net result of the contest on the eastern front 
has been very favorable to the Central Powers. 
Some Turkish and some Austrian territory has 
been occupied by Russian troops, but for the most 
part those Balkan states which trusted to Ger- 
many have fared well, while those which trusted 
.to Russia and Great Britain have seen their armies 
shattered and their territories overrun. These vic- 
tories have been due exclusively to German efh- 
ciency. Without the support of Germany Austria- 
Hungary would have collapsed under Russian at- 
tack, and the capital of the Turkish Empire would 
have been occupied by English troops. It is Ger- 
man armies which have conquered Serbia and Ru- 
mania, which have stiffened the Austrian lines in 
Galicia, and which occupy Poland and Courland. 
It is German organizing ability which is making 
the most of Bulgaria and is renewing the military 
effectiveness of the Turkish armies. In spite, con- 
sequently, of the accessions of Italy and Rumania 
the Germans have prevented the Allies from mak- 
ing any headway in their plan of detaching popu- 
lation from German control. During the period 
in which the two groups of Powers have been 
fighting to secure supremacy in the Near East, 
German military and political prestige in that re- 
gion has steadily and largely increased. 

The consequences of this success are not, how- 
ever, sufficiently recognized. The increase in Ger- 
man political and military prestige would keep a 
return to the territorial status quo from being a 
return to the actual status quo. A stalemate would 
now have some of the results of a partial German 
victory, and this fact, as we point out elsewhere, 
explains the apparent liberality of the German 
peace terms from the German point of view. 
During the past two years the organizing abil- 
ity of the Germans has subjugated their allies 
quite as effectively as their armies have subju- 
gated their weaker enemies. Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Turkey have been Germanized. 
Serbia, Rumania and Greece could not effectively 
resist the German influence dominant in their 
neighborhood; and they would not want to resist 
it in case the Germans showed a disposition to 
respect their national susceptibilities. Thus the 
status quo ante cannot be restored in the Near 
East by refusing to alter the map. The inhabitants 
of the charted territory cannot resurrect the sym- 
pathies, confidences and ambitions with which they 
started the war. They will have lost faith in 
Russia and in Russian ability to organize the Slavic 
peoples. They will have been captivated, if not 
conquered, by the demonstration of German power, 
by the incontestable superiority of German meth- 
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ods. They will be pre-disposed to accept German 
leadership, and because of this disposition only 
a decisive victory for the Allies can now prevent 
the program of a Germanized Central Europe 
from being submitted to the test of attempted 
accomplishment. 

The Allies are resolved not to accept a German- 
ized Central Europe, even though it rests on the 


peoples; but inas- 


acquiescence of the minor Slav 
much as they may be forced to consent, it is worth 
while to consider possible compensation Ger- 
many would have acquired more or less political 
control over a large region whose economic re- 
sources are undeveloped and whose inhabitants 
possess an inefficient political and social organiza- 
German control would not rest on military 
treaties, 


tion. 
conquest. 
partly on prestige, 
inhabitants and partly on the proved ability of 


It would depend partly on 
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consent 


the German administration to manage the busi- 
ness of these peoples better than they can do it 
for themselves. The Germans could not treat such 


peoples as they have in the past treated the Prus- 


sian Poles or the Alsatians. The different groups 
of non-Germans in the Central European system 
would insist on a substantial measure of self con- 


trol. Some kind of a federal system would have 
to be forged, and the making of it would be a 
slow, delicate and dangerous operation. The work 
of economic development and political reconstruc- 
tion would absorb German energy for a generation 
or two, and there is a fair chance that 
be put to excellent use. The conception of Central 
Europe is not merely imperialist. 
by Naumann it demands a large measure of liber- 
alism, both in German domestic organization and 
in federal and foreign policy. These non-German 
peoples will never be politically content unless 
they can be wrought into an international common- 
needed 


it would 
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wealth, analogous to that which is for 
British imperial federation. The Germans may 
be incapable of organizing such a liberal state: 
but if they are, Middle Europe is more likely to 
be the grave of German political ambition than 
its consummate opportunity. 

In any event the Germans would cease for the 
time being to threaten British and French sea- 
power. They would be definitely committed to a 
levelopment of Bismarck’s continental policy. 
The Quadruple Alliance, which would be endan- 
gered in case Russia emerged from the war with 
Constantinople in her grasp and the Balkans under 
her control, would be cemented by the threat of 
German expansion. Russia cannot hope to regain 
her lost prestige by submitting to the German am- 
hition or by isolated opposition to it. She has 


heen beaten by Germany because of the latter's 
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emphatic superiority in social, political and mili- 
tary ability. If she wishes to renew the contest, 
she will require a drastic political and economic 
reorganization and the continued friendship of the 
western Powers. The Quadruple Alliance would, 
consequently, endure and it would increase in 
strength as a consequence of improved organization 
and of increases in population throughout the Rus- 
sian and British Empires. If it became necessary 
to oppose a renewal of German aggression the 
four Powers could do so with a good fighting 
chance of success; but in order to insure themselves 
against such a danger, it would be the business 
of the Allies to organize themselves into a peace 
league and so, if possible, to obtain the assistance 
of the existing neutrals in furnishing a sufficient 
sanction for a new formulation of international 
law. How formidable the obstacles to the organi- 
zation of a peace league would be under the sup- 
posed conditions, it is useless to guess. They 
would depend on the disposition shown by each 
»-oun of Powers to meet the just grievances of its 

‘he disposition of Germany, for instance, 
‘o allow Russia an outlet to warm water, the dis- 
pouit'on of France and Great Britain to open wide 
the dour of colonial trade. But at any rate there 
would be nothing necessarily disastrous even about 
a white peace which has been turned gray by the 
increase of German prestige. It might place fewer 
impediments in the way of the ultimate creation 
of a system of super-national law than would the 
results of a decisive victory for either Russia or 


Germany. 


The Failure of the States 


“ Legislation depriving the states of regulative power 
over the railroads would practically obliterate state 
lines and would lead to a centralization which would 
threaten the very existence of our dual form of 


government.” 
—Wiilliam J. Bryan, 
Washington, Dec. 7th, 1916. 


INCE the foundation of the Republic no part 

of the established political system has been 
defended with more assiduity and energy of con- 
viction than states’ rights, and none with less suc- 
cess. One of our two major political parties was 
organized partly for the express purpose of pre- 
venting the encroachment by the central govern- 
ment on the inherited domain of local self-govern- 
ment, and until the Civil War the Democrats suc- 
ceeded in maintaining an effective resistance to the 
instinctive appetite for power so persistently ex- 
hibited by the organized nation. Our great civil 
gonflict itself turned upon the comparative claims 
upon the allegiance of the American citizen made 
by nation and state. The states lost and as a con- 
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sequence of their defeat the moral and in fact the 
legal preponderance of the nation was established, 
but the legal preponderance was ambiguous, and 
as a matter of law the national government con- 
tinued to be a collection of specific political func- 
tions which had been graciously surrendered by the 
sovereign states. The Supreme Court has tried 
to keep substantially intact the reserved powers of 
the states, and in one famous decision emasculated 
the fourteenth amendment in order to preserve the 
traditional balance between state and nation. 
Finally, the majority of American lawyers and 
publicists still like to celebrate states’ rights as the 
chief legal bulwark of the American democracy. 
Yet in spite of the tendency of these traditions, 
and in spite of their continued reverberation in 
contemporary political discussion, the aggrandize- 
ment of the central at the expense of the local gov- 
ernment has been steady and apparently inexor- 
able. It has never been occurring more rapidly or 
meeting with less resistance than during the past 
four years, when the nation has been governed by 
the traditional states’ rights party and by a Presi- 
dent whose preference for local self-government 
has been described by himself as passionate. No 
wonder an English observer of American political 
processes inquires, as Mr. Harold J. Laski does in 
another column, whether the American democracy 
is not consenting to the erection in Washington of 
an omnivorous and autocratic mechanism of cen- 
tralized control. 

Symptoms of the tendency toward centraliza- 
tion are showing themselves in every region of 
political activity. Not only do Democratic con- 
gresses pass child-labor laws, and undermine the 
independence of the states by grants in aid of post 
roads and industrial education, but practically all 
agitation for social and economic reforms turn to 
the national government as the only sufficiently 
powerful political instrument of their designs. 
Woman suffragists are practically united in seek- 
ing to prevent any state from denying the vote to 
women. The prohibitionists are equally resolved 
to prevent any state from allowing its inhabitants 
to drink intoxicants. Other reformers propose to 
nationalize the machinery of presidential elections 
and the organization of the militia. The railroads 
are impatient of state control and insist upon being 
placed under the exclusive jurisdiction of federal 
law and administration. The same agencies are 
being invoked to deal with the failure to organize 
a more economical method of distributing the food 
supply. The New York World cannot be accused 
of any prejudice in favor of centralized control, 
yet it comes out squarely in favor of the protection 
of consumers against extortionate prices by con- 
gressional action. “In this as in many other 
respects,” it declared recently, “the states have 
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failed adequately to assert their authority and the 
prospect is that the matter will be taken out of 
their hands.” 

The states have undoubtedly in many instances 
cheapened their authority by failing to assert it; 
but the difficulty runs deeper than mere negligence. 
During Mr. Roosevelt’s second administration 
Mr. Elihu Root in a famous speech solemnly 
warned the state governments as to the conse- 
quences of their shortcomings. He said: “I 
desire to press upon you with all the earnestness | 
possess that there is but one way in which the 
states of the Union can maintain their power and 
authority, and that way is by an awakening on the 
part of the states to a realization of their own 
duties to the country.”’ Since the warning was 
issued the states have steadily been losing both in 
prestige and in actual power; but their losses can- 
not be traced exclusively to their failure ‘“ ade- 
quately to assert their authority.” In many of the 
states the people interested in the local govern- 
ments were alarmed and aroused to action by Mr. 
Root’s warning. During the next few years they did 
away with certain of the more flagrant abuses in 
state politics and passed many measures of political 
reform and economic amelioration. But this im- 
provement in the standards of state government 
has failed to make the states more popular and 
more respected. First they were damned because 
they didn’t do their duty. Then they were damned 
because they did do it, or at least tried to do it. 
The railroads, for instance, are appealing for fed- 
eral incorporation and exclusive federal super- 
vision precisely because of the pernicious activities 
of too many state legislatures and state railroad 
commissions. Time was when the railroads con- 
sidered regulation by the states as an illustration 
of the admirable provincialism of the American 
system of government, but those were the days of 
houses of mirth at the state capitals and of the 
domination of railroad agents over state legisla- 
tures. Now the railroad lawyers beseech as the very 
wine of salvation an amount of federal regulation 
which they formerly would have denounced as 
necessarily destructive of railroad prosperity and of 
the priceless fabric of American political institu- 
tions. The change has been brought about as the 
result of an honest attempt by the states to regulate 
the railroads. Thus the states are becoming the 
professional scapegoat for the many failures of the 
American political system. 

Neither is this condemnation as unreasonable 
as it may seem. When a nation’s political institu- 
tions or individuals are damned alike for what 
they do and for what they fail to do, their pre- 
dicament is usually the consequence of being in- 
volved in a false situation. The American state 
governments have assuredly been pushed into a 
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false situation by the profound change in the scope 
and the needs of American lawmaking which has 
taken place since the Constitution was written. 
They are incapable either of abandoning or of 
properly performing some of their functions. The 
framers of the Constitution intended to confide 
all political and economic interests of national 
rather than local importance to the Constitution 
or to the central government, but in discriminating 
between what was of national and what was of 
local importance they were warped by their con- 
ception of the more important governmental 
functions as negative rather than as positive. The 
business of social legislation, of guiding the exer- 
cise of individual and property rights in the public 
interest was considered local, while the business of 
safeguarding those rights and of preventing any 
citizen from being deprived of his legitimate ex- 
ercise was, or came to be considered, national. 
This discrimination of functions worked sufficiently 
well, as long as the Republic continued to be an 
expanded village community, a democracy of small 
property-owners, but it ceased to work so well 
when the industrial revolution created a class of 
wage-earners and when the automatic exercise of 
individual rights no longer produced a socially 
desirable distribution of wealth. It then became 
just as essential to the national welfare to socialize 
as it was to safeguard the exercise of individual 
rights. Yet the business of positive social leg- 
islation was for the most part reserved to the 
states, which are expressly licensed to deal with 
it as chiefly of local rather than of national im- 
portance. As long as they continue to transact this 
business the nation will be devoid of a compre- 
hensive and coérdinated social policy. Reformers 
who seek to accomplish social reforms will be 
driven to aggrandize the central government at 
the expense of the states. 

It is vain to expect uniformity of social legis- 
lation or even a satisfactory amount of coépera- 
tion from a group of independent local govern- 
ments. A state legislature cannot be expected to 
consider the interests and opinions of any but its 
own constituents. It exists to legislate in their 
interests just as Congress exists to legislate for the 
nation. That some of the states pass child-labor 
laws and others refuse, that some allow to rail- 
road corporations special privileges which others 
deny, that some are willing to spend much in rais- 
ing standards of public health and public education 
and that others are willing to spend little, that 
these and similar variations in policy occur, is not 
only an inevitable but a justifiable result of con- 
fiding vital national business to governments which 
are responsible only to local opinions and interests. 
Yet the inequalities and excesses in state legislative 
policy no less inevitably and properly drive re- 
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formers to the national government for assistance. 
The states which connive at child labor, which 
allow the exploitation of men and women in indus- 
try, which are indifferent to the needs in an indus- 
trial democracy for social education (and some of 
them there will always be )—those states are injur- 
ing the efficiency, the health, and the morals not 
only of their own citizens but of the whole nation. 
In this region of social legislation the need for 
some uniformity of policy is indisputable. The agi- 
tation for the establishment of national standards 
will increase just in proportion as public opinion 
is aroused to the danger of allowing human wreck- 
age and popular unrest to gather at its existing 
rate of accumulation. 

It is, we believe, a mistake to attach to the 
American states the halo of a salutary provincial- 
ism. They constitute for the most part the citadels 
of American political abuses and social obscur- 
antism. Because they are licensed to exercise a 
valuable share of discretionary sovereign power, 
they have been seized by the bipartisan political 
machine as the most lucrative source of revenue 
and favors, and lie helpless in its grasp. The 
politicians have every reason to encourage a state 
government in its natural tendency to do what it 
cannot do well and to leave undone much of what 
it is entirely competent to do. They are willing 
to pour out legislation regardless of the price of 
good white paper; they are equally willing to pro- 
vide administrative officials for the enforcement of 
the new laws; but they ruthlessly strangle any at- 
tempt to give responsibility and efficiency to the 
exercise of state administrative power. The ma- 
chine has much less difficulty in exploiting the states 
than it has in exploiting the cities and the nation, 
because the states, in spite of certain exceptions 
such as California, are arbitrary and antiquated 
political sub-divisions, rather than centers around 
which economic interest and local public opinion 
can fruitfully gather. Their refusal to codperate 
with one another in doing what they are able to 
do, their insistence upon competing with the central 
government in doing what they are incompetent 
to do, prophesies a continued shrinkage of prestige 
and power, until their status is changed in some 
future constitutional convention. Yet American 
provincialism will not die with them. It is being 
kept alive by providing new local representative 


. institutions as a part of national organization. 


The Federal Reserve system, for instance, com- 
bines regional banks, which preserve a sufficient 
measure of local self-government with central 
political control. Similar examples of regional in- 
dependence subject to national determination of 
general policy will almost certainly be adopted 
when the work of reorganizing essential national 
industries, such as the railroads and the food and 
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fuel supplies are seriously undertaken. Thus 
gradually the really desirable American provincial- 
ism may obtain organs of its own, independent 
of the states which will be designed to codperate 
with the national organization rather than compete 
with it. 
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Republican Resurrection 


VERY few days now we hear some new pro- 
ject for giving life to the Republican party 
—the formation of a revised committee, the drop- 
ping of certain older leaders, or the adjustment 
of local difficulties. If Mr. Hughes had shaken 
hands with Mr. So-and-so, or if the Progressive 
committeemen in such-and-such a state had been 
placated, the nation would be Republican. People 
talk as if the party were a secondary football team 
after a defeat, to be patched up by substituting 
a fresh end and tackle, inventing a new trick play, 
and teaching the quarterback not to fumble. Yet 
no first-class council of coaches would be guilty 
of such a paltry analysis. What is needed is a 
consistent policy, which will carry these details 
along behind it. There is no reason to suppose 
that the drift which swept a million and a half 
votes away from the “normal” Republican ma- 
jority stopped dead on election day. It may be 
that there is in the party no Percy Haughton or 
Tad Jones, or that if there are such men the 
organization will not recognize them. Yet if the 
party is the national savior, the marvel of efh- 
ciency that it tried to make us believe it was last 
fall, it will find or develop real leaders and listen 
to them. It will go into the campaign of 1920 
with a policy fitted to the needs of the nation. 
The mistakes of the past campaign do not indi- 
cate that there is not already latent the material 
for such a policy. During Mr. Wilson’s first four 
years many Republicans felt a lack of coherence 
and purpose in the nation’ and its government. 
Their criticisms were often specific but usually 
narrow in scope; the general situation they felt 
intensely, but saw vaguely. The Republican 
leaders were content not to formulate this feeling 
except as three issues: anti-Wilsonism, prepared- 
ness and the tariff. We were supposed to unify our 
nation by the simple process of turning out a 
Democrat and putting in a Republican, and this 
Republican’s assurance of his own purposefulness 
was the promise of military and economic “ pro- 


tection.” These proposals met neither the actual 
situation, nor the full aspirations of the people. 
The campaign brought to the surface a pacifism 
and a progressivism which was far from negative, 
and which the orthodox Republican container was 
It spilled over into protest 


too shallow to hold. 
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and swept Mr. Wilson and his party into office. 


Let us go back again to the original desire for 
unity. If we faced a crisis in June, we still face 
a crisis. What is our present situation? Primitive 
anti-Wilsonism is wiped off the slate. If one party 
is any more efficient than the other, the people still 
need to be convinced of it, and they can be so 
convinced not by attacks on personalities of oppo- 
nents, but by signs of intelligence in the opposition. 
Preparedness as a scarehead became dull even be- 
fore the campaign. The people do not believe 
we are in any imminent military danger. Even if 
we were, the multiplication of dreadnoughts and 
universal service itself would be but the shadow 
of military power—of which the substance, as 
everybody knows by this time, is economic organ- 
ization. The real situation confronting America 
to-day is that while we hang back in the nineteenth- 
century industrial chaos, the great states of Europe 
have been shaken into extreme efficiency either for 
war or for peace. Their governments have been 
made into highly centralized and delicately ad- 
justed machines which own the railroads, control 
the other fundamental industries, enlist the codp- 
eration of labor, and regulate the distribution 
and the prices of necessities. Waste motion in 
the economic life of these countries is largely elim- 
inated. Seeing this situation many of us are rightly 
alarmed. But is it not ludicrous that our promin- 
ent alarmists have met the military danger merely 
by the proposal that every man be trained to shoot 
a gun, and the commercial danger only by the 
proposal that we establish an old-fashioned pro- 
tective tariff, which would be a dramatic admission 
of our weakness, a measure to preserve the home 
market by the sacrifice of the foreign one? 


If we wish to compete with Europe after the 
war we must do the same sort of thing with our 
production, our labor and our distribution that 
Europe has done with hers. The Republican pro- 
posals of 1916 were equivalent to putting a tough 
crust around an underdone pie. The thing to do 
is to cook the pie. Nothing will really suffice but 
a thoroughgoing program of nationalization. Of 
course no slavish imitation of Europe can succeed; 
we must avoid the ruthless forms of civil and 
military compulsion, and develop our power by 
cooperation and in the spirit of American liber- 
alism. Government ownership of railroads and 
participation in fundamental industries, a sweeping 
revision of our wasteful methods of distributing 
necessities, the thorough organization of labor and 
its recognition as a full partner in the nation’s busi- 
ness—these must be American aims. If our present 
chaotic condition is to be further aggravated by 
futile attempts to run public utilities for private 
profit, to bleed the consumer in order to furnish 
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incomes for useless middlemen, to suppress the 
legitimate interests of labor in its own organization 
and rewards, we have little chance either to fight 
or to produce as a nation. High prices caused 
by internal maladjustment will rob us of trade at 
home and abroad, and a high tariff would be a 
crowning stupidity. 

Somebody is saying that it is all very well to 
decree such a policy, but that politically it is impos- 
sible. Is it? The Wilson administration has al- 
ready moved along this road and has carried with 
it the more factional and the less national of the 
two great parties. The Republicans must under- 
stand that they are now definitely a minority party, 
and that a minority party cannot rest on its laurels; 
its only chance is to be aggressive. Its only oppor- 
tunity to prevent Wilson’s solidifying progressive 
support behind him is to outbid him for that sup- 
port. Having done so, the party could count on 
the Bourbon South and the states’ rights advocates 
to swing the Democrats into the conservative posi- 
tion. A thoroughgoing program of nationaliza- 
tion would put the Republican party back into its 
historic place as the organizer of the nation. It 
would not be a reversal of Republican political 
philosophy, but a logical development of it. It 
would alienate a few reactionary votes, but it would 
eventually attract the more intelligent business men, 
the liberal middle class, the energetic West, the 
farmers and possibly even a majority of labor. 
The only factor that will make such a policy im- 
possible is the reluctance of Republican leaders. 
But if the Republican party does not courageously 
undertake to weld us into a modern nation, sooner 
or later some other party will surely do so, and the 
traditional savior of the country will either dis- 
appear in the quagmire of factionalism or shrink 
into an impotent gesture of reaction. 
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The Kingdom of Poland 


discussion with a very able Pole, I found 

my mind, by a process of reaction, turning 
from the details which we had considered to cer- 
tain fundamental and theoretical questions. We 
had talked of populations in percentages, of the 
conflicting interests of Germany, Austria and 
Russia, of kings and constitutions, of parties and 
their divergent calculations. The Pole was a rich 
mine of uncensored knowledge, and some of his 
information, as he argued for the solution of 
his national question by independence, had been 
startling and illuminating. But after parting from 
him, I found myself conducting with his echo one 
of those Socratic dialogues which are so enor- 
mously effective in the absence of the other party. 

Independence is a relative term. Before one 
decides that Poland ought to have or can have in- 
dependence, one must know what kind of Europe 
will be her environment. If it is to be the Europe 
we have known in the past, the Europe of guarded 
frontiers and competitive armaments, of allied 
groups and the armed peace, then independence 
for Poland is a ludicrous impossibility. Assume 
for a moment that all the twenty millions of Poles 
can be united, that their national state can freely 
frame its own constitution and elect its own 
monarchical or republican chief, that it obtains its 
outlet to the sea by the creation of a free port at 
Danzig, even then its independence would be noth- 
ing but a name. No ingenuity can bestow upon it 
natural or easily defensible boundaries, and all the 
new science of trench warfare would fail to enable 
it to secure itself by its own man-power against 
the three great empires which surround it. It must 
attach itself to one group or the other. The ne- 
cessity of protecting one or two of its three fronts 
by contracting a permanent military alliance with 
one or two of its great neighbors is obvious, and 
it entails large political consequences. Its ally or 
allies will want guaranties for the permanence of 
the connection. Too weak to defend themselves 
alone, the Poles are still strong enough to be an 
important balancing factor in the distribution of 
military power in Europe. Any doubt as to which 
camp included them would be for all their neigh- 
bors a source of intolerable unrest. 

This means, I think, that in such a Europe they 
will never be quite free to appoint their own king 
or to conduct their own diplomatic, military or 
trade policy. They will be at the best if not ex- 
actly a vassal state, then certainly a fettered ally 
within the group which they ultimately join. Real 
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independence, in the sense that they could choose 
their own sovereign, conduct their own diplomatic 
policy and dispose at will of their military power, 
would imply a condition of Europe in which mili- 
tary power itself had become a matter of indif- 
ference to their neighbors. Idealists and neutrals 
may consider Polish preferences and the future of 
Polish culture. The belligerent Powers will con- 
sider chiefly the two million Polish bayonets which 
have to be assigned to one of the two camps, or 
distributed between them. In these conditions 
Poland can enjoy only a relative independence. 

The choice (in so far as the Poles can choose 
at all) is complicated. On the one hand the Cen- 
tral Powers have revived the forbidden word, 
‘‘independence.”” They have resurrected the 
Polish kingdom, and made, merely by that word, 
a powerful appeal to the sentiment of a race which 
has lived on memory and hope. It is true that 
whatever the limits of this kingdom may be, it will 
not at the best include all the home-lands of the 
Poles, and at the worst it may contain only the 
half. The Pole who has witnessed one miracle is 
ready, however, to expect another. Give him a 
** Piedmont,” and he thinks he can recover the rest 
of his heritage. He is not anxious about Galicia. 
It enjoyed a satisfactory measure of autonomy in 
the past, and it has been promised some further 
improvement in its status for the future. He 
argues that even the German Poles must profit by 
the change. Hitherto, the German Empire was 
always able to claim that the comparison between 
Warsaw and Posen was not unfavorable to itself. 
If the German Pole enjoyed no better security for 
his national rights than the Russian Pole, and had 
to complain in addition of the really barbarous 
policy of colonization, he enjoyed on the other 
hand a higher level of material prosperity, better 
facilities for education, and securer civil rights. 
But if Warsaw is destined to happiness, it follows 
that something must be done to improve the lot of 
Posen. So much the German Radicals at least per- 
ceive, and promise their Poles a generous share in 
the benefits of the “ new orientation.” 

The abler Poles have no illusions about the 
meaning of the “ independence ” they will enjoy. 
But they argue that it will fetter only their ex- 
ternal policy. At home they will be free to create 
a national Polish state, and to a Russian Pole who 
was not free even to found an elementary school 
in his native village, the restriction on his liberty 
of choice in the sphere of high politics may 
well seem a bearable evil. The Russians offer 
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promises on the other hand to unite the three frag- 
ments of the divided race. That, however, de- 
pends on the incalculable military event, and on a 
Russian victory so complete as this, few Poles who 
have seen both armies at close quarters dare 
reckon to-day. Assume, however, that the reunion 
is an accomplished fact, the question then arises, 
what kind of ‘“ autonomy ” the Russians are likely 
to confer. They have never defined it. They are 
divided into two schools, of which one would give 
full home rule, and the other no more than local 
government by towns and counties, without a 
legislature. The latter school is still—or was till 
yesterday—in the ascendant. Confidence would 
be easier, were it not that the Poles remember the 
withdrawal after fifteen years of the autonomy, 
never fully applied, which they once enjoyed, and 
that they ponder on the more recent experience of 
Finland. 

It is obvious that if the military position on the 
eastern front should become more precarious than 
it seems at present, the statemanship which each 
side displays in handling the Poles may be a de- 
cisive factor. So far the Russians have hardly 
faced this aspect of the question at all, and indeed 
the recent circular of the Ministry of the Interior, 
which accused the Poles of going over bodily to 
the Austrian camp, seemed to renounce any idea 
of making a bid for their support. The bid, if 
ever it is effectively made, will be dangerously be- 
lated. The Germans, on the other hand, since 
they valued and needed the military support of the 
Poles, have gone to work methodically. They in- 
vited the people of Russian Poland to nominate a 
commission to negotiate with them. It was chosen 
from the existing Polish organizations, some edu- 
cational, some philanthropic, some commercial and 
some municipal. Care was taken to include no 
one whose “ stake in the country ’’ as a landowner 
would make it difficult for him to be independent. 
The commission of seven was invited to go to 
Berlin. It replied that all the negotiations must 
take place at Warsaw: it would go to Berlin only 
if and when it had reached a satisfactory settle- 
ment. It has gone to Berlin. The inference 
seems clear that on paper at least the outline of 
the Polish kingdom is relatively promising. My 
Polish informant did not despair even of the in- 
clusion in it of some districts of German Posen— 
those in which the Polish element in the population 
is sixty-five per cent. The average in Posen 
as a whole is only fifty-five per cent, but 
some frontier districts might be ceded under this 
condition. 

In regard to Austrian Galicia there is an excit- 
ing speculative possibility. The Austrian Emperor 
has conceded to it some higher status. This may 
conceivably mean that Galicia will become for- 
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mally a kingdom, united by a personal union to the 
Hapsburg crown. In that case some Poles have 
an interesting strategy under consideration. If 
the new Austro-German Kingdom of Poland were 
to elect as its hereditary king no !ess a person than 
the Emperor-King of Austria-Hungary, the union 
of their race would be achieved to the extent of 
two-thirds at least. Galicia and Warsaw would 
then amalgamate to form the third Kingdom under 
the Hapsburg rule. They would be tied, to be sure, 
to the Central Empires in their external policy, 
but their internal life would be as independent as 
that of Hungary. No solution under the exclu- 
sive protection of either of the two European 
groups can promise them a higher degree of in- 
dependence than this. 

At the first glance the Entente is bound to com- 
bat any solution of the Polish problem under 
Austro-German auspices. It may follow one of 
two courses. It may simply rally to the Russian 
solution, and this is what Mr. Asquith and M. 
Briand have already done. One hopes that in re- 
turn, some conditions have been laid down as to 
the meaning of the promised “ autonomy.”’ The 
other course would have been to adopt the idea of 
a Polish Kingdom, to insist that all Powers shall 
guarantee it, and to use the whole weight of the 
Entente to give the new state a wider extent and 
a larger independence than the Germans and 
Austrians purpose. That would have been the 
liberal and statesmanlike course, but it would have 
required the assent of Petrograd. One need not 
assume that it is vetoed for ever. What must be 
said to-day is not necessarily what will be said 
when the day of settlement comes. The dilemma 
is for the Entente peculiarly delicate. On the one 
hand there are few, if any, Englishmen or French- 
men who would choose to fight in order to oppose 
the idea of a Polish kingdom. On the other hand 
to consent to any solution which permanently in- 
creases the military strength of the Central Em- 
pires is nearly impossible in the present condition 
of Europe. The dilemma is not to-day as sharp 
as it may become. The Polish Kingdom is as yet 
a mere phrase, and it is easy to argue, as most of 
our press does, that there will be no moral reality 
in this promised independence. If, however, the 
Poles should rally unitedly to the Austro-German 
solution, if the kingdom materializes as a genuine 
national state, and, above all, if Russian affairs 
remain in the hands of the present bureaucratic 
group, the idea of fighting on to ensure a Russian 
conquest of Poland would maintain itself in the 
west with difficulty. 

There are two ways of escape from this 
dilemma. The first and the chief of them lies in 
the resolve that the new Europe shall not resemble 
the old. If we can realize the league of nations, 
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if we can consign competing armaments and the 
struggle of the balanced Powers to the hideous 
past, then it-need not be for us a matter of the 
first importance that the Poles should belong in a 
military sense to the Central Powers. If we can 
at all conceive this reformed and reorganized 
Europe, we shall cease to think primarily and in- 
stinctively in terms of military power. 

The other way of escape would open before us, 
if our assent to a solution which seemed to ensure 
Polish liberty with some approach to reunion 
could be set off against adequate concessions by the 
Central Powers toward other peoples. If the 
French-speaking districts of Lorraine were re- 
stored to France, and the Italian Trentino to 
Italy, if the Armenian Vilayets were placed under 
Russian rule and the Turkish straits neutralized, 
if finally the Hapsburgs, at the moment when they 
received the Polish crown, would also remodel the 
Dual Monarchy on a federal basis, with a full 
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promise of liberty to the Czechs, the South Slavs 
and the Roumans within it, there would be small 
reason to regret that the Poles were enjoying 
freedom “in the other camp.” It is of course the 
corollary of such a settlement that it should recog- 
nize Germany’s claim to economic expansion in 
Turkey and Africa. In a Europe thus rearranged, 
we should soon cease to think of “ camps.”’ Does 
such a scheme as this make too heavy a draft on 
the tolerance and goodwill of warring nations? 
Perhaps it does. But the logic of military events 
moves in the direction of a negotiated peace. Such 
a series of changes could disappoint nations at war 
only if they had forgotten the mood in which they 
went to war. In the early months of 1914 the 
realization of such a program as this would have 
seemed to most of us an approach to the millen- 
nium. 
H. N. BRAILsrorp. 
London, November. 


Sovereignty and Centralization 


the founders of the American Constitution 
did not intend to create a complete system of 
government. They took the states for granted, 
and it was upon their complex foundation that 
they attempted to build. What they attempted 
was essentially its supplement, the binding together 
of certain strands which the withdrawal of British 
sovereignty had grievously untied. Yet, as the 
event was to show, it was no easy matter to achieve 
a working efficiency for the new instrument of 
sovereign power. If we can say to-day that the 
interests of the American nation are supreme, and 
that the old states’ rights theory of sovereignty 
is largely obsolete, we have to remember that a 
Civil War was needed to give it its death-blow. 
For the Constitution was doubtfully imposed and 
regretfully accepted. Men found it difficult to 
understand that two jurisdictions largely codr- 
dinate can work towards a similar end. They 
imagined that codrdination meant antithesis, and 
drew a distinction between state and nation. An- 
tagonism not unnaturally resulted; for where men 
believe there is enmity, its appearance may with 
certainty be predicted. In the result we may utter 
our requiescat over the grave of localism. 
Nationalism, then, is triumphant. The natural 
question any statute must now raise is not whether 
Missouri or Alabama will benefit from its en- 
actment, but whether the United States will so 
benefit. But there is another aspect of this unified 
sovereignty about which certain doubts may be ex- 
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pressed. It stands for centralization; that is to 
say it changes the whole character of the federal 
idea. It may be, indeed, that this centralization 
is essential to the future of the United States. It 
may be that until the power of the latter under- 
goes a further concentration, it can never ade- 
quately be exercised. The interests of the whole 
may so uniquely transcend the interests of the parts 
as to give their separate claims little or no validity. 
Yet even an observer handicapped, as I am, by 
an alien tradition, cannot help but realize that 
there is in America a certain fundamental disunity 
of circumstance. When I am in Kansas, I know 
that I am not in New York. The problems, even 
the thoughts and the desires, are different and affect 
people differently. Is it wise to make Washington 
a kind of Hegelian harmonization of these dif- 
ferences and say that Congress can transcend them 
in a federal statute? In the result, as every states- 
man must know, what are called the “ interests of 
the Republic ” in New York will probably be called 
“ discrimination against the Middle West” in 
Kansas. And that is intelligible, even if it is rarely 
praiseworthy. For while action in Kansas would 
have attempted to cope with the difficulties of the 
Middle West, action at Washington aims—since 
a balance of interests must be struck—at their 
genial evasion. Surely this suggests the existence 
of a problem which has aroused less attention than 
it deserves. 

The growth of national government, with the 
consequent strengthening of its sovereign character, 
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leads, as I have urged, to its increasing centraliza- 
tion. This is true not of America alone. The whole 
history of England, Maitland once remarked, could 
be brought under the rubric of the decline and 
fall of the sheriff. One of the resultant and funda- 
mental problems Great Britain will have to face 
when its reconstruction comes is precisely this. Its 
local life will have to be made real. It will 
undergo revivification. Its units of local goy- 
ernment will have to be made real. They will 
have to receive a sovereignty that is something 
more than an anaemic reflex of the central power. 
An interest in local problems will have to be 
aroused not less keen and vivid than the interest 
in national problems. Nor is this less true of 
France. Her local group-life has been sacrificed 
to the absorptiveness of Paris; with the result that 
since the fall of Napoleon France has been striving 
to regain the local creativeness now stricken with 
impotence. The vigorous self-government of the 
modern German city derives from the at any rate 
partial admission by higher authority that its 
powers, to be responsible, must be complete. It 
was there remembered, as in England and France 
it has been forgotten, that the tissue of the civic 
parts changes more frequently than the tissue of 
the national whole. Since in the latter countries 
an adequate nutrition of final responsibility was 
not provided, the result has been in a real sense 
death from starvation. 

I know well enough that nothing like this stage 
has been reached in the United States. Yet the 
dificulty is ominously near. No kind of working 
compromise has been reached between the states 
on the one hand, and the federal government on 
the other. Each has gone its own way, often al- 
most wilfully duplicating the work of the other. 
The state, it is assumed, must do what the federal 
government has not done; the federal government 
merely acts as the bracket to a series of algebraic 
symbols. The possibility of a codéperation is not 
considered. The lines of demarcation are never 
made plain. It is never adequately realized that 
both are overcrowded with business, that they can- 
not, with all the goodwill in the world, waste an 
ounce of energy in this complex age. Congress, 
of a certainty, cannot give proper attention to 
local problems. It is, moreover, all the more 
dificult to obtain a rapprochement with a Consti- 
tution uniquely inaccessible to amendment. It may 
be admitted frankly that the centralization of the 
modern federal government has won some tre- 
mendous victories. An Englishman needs no con- 
vincing that the victory won in 1865 for union, 
and, implicitly, for centralization, was a victory 
for the beneficent forces of the civilized world. 
He may well stand amazed at the quality no less 
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than the volume of work performed by such 
centralizing agencies as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. He has no doubts as to 
the past. It is about the future that he must 
feel uncertain. 

For there are many able thinkers in the United 
States who are convinced that where national 
thought is, generally speaking, superior in quality 
to state thought, where it is temporally in advance, 
national, that is to say centralized action should 
follow. The sovereign, in fact, should show his 
powers of self-assertion. Where he is in posses- 
sion of a progressive idea which fails to obtain 
sanction in a backward state, then he should use 
his reserve power in compensation for its reac- 
ionary character. 
at people who cling to the ideas of the mid-Vic- 
torian age. It is easier still to remember that there 
is outside the state government a federal power 
which pays no heed to regional opinion. State 
government and state opinion must, so the re- 
former urges, be overridden if progress is to be 


It is, of course, easy to sneer 


made. 

A typical instance is that of prohibition. Re- 
formers in Maine do not see why they should suf- 
fer for the stupid inability of New York to con- 
trol its liquor trafic. Congress, they say, should 
legislate for the nation, and prevent either the 
enactment of anomalies, or the retention of so 
pathetic an ancestralism as a taste for beer. Now 
[ waive the whole question of whether Maine does 
in fact benefit from its more acute perception; 
reputable authority assures me that the contrary 
But the real question to which I want 
an adequate reply—more convincing than rhetor- 
ical statements of the case for prohibition—is 
whether America will not gain more from the 
slow self-struggle of New York to intelligence, 
than from the irritating imposition from without 
of a belief to which it has not been converted. 1 
cannot avoid the emphatic opinion that in this, as 
in other matters, nature is not saltatory. Politi- 
cally we probably gain more from the slow, and 
often painful erosion of prejudice by education, 
than when we attempt its elimination by more 
drastic methods. It is, of course, annoying 
for those of us who consider we have found 
the truth; but if we are to have democratic 
government we must bear with the inconveniences 
of democracy. 


is the case. 


The traditional separation of powers in Amer- 
ican government has been assailed as often as 
it has been explained. Yet I believe it is in fact 
a natural division. Of course to lawyers like Pro- 
fessor Dicey, federalism of any kind appears but 
a step on the road to centralized government; it 
is, in his own phrase, the union which proceeds 
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unification. I am a frank medievalist in this re- 
gard. It seems to me admirable that a country 
which, in certain aspects, is one, should yet adopt 
its governance to suit the severalty which is no 
less characteristic of other aspects. In a democ- 
racy, the surest guaranty of civic responsibility 
seems to lie in the gift of genuine functions of gov- 
ernment no less to the parts than to the whole. 
No doubt, on occasion, the dissipation of sover- 
eignty will result in conflict. But even without it 
there is conflict of a kind far more wasteful, since 
it in nowise depends upon principle. And anyone 
who reads the reports of the United States Su- 
preme Court for the last twenty-five years will 
realize that the national powers have not been 
extended without opposition and that Washington 
has not always been victorious. What seems to 
me dangerous is that the expansion no less than 
the contraction of the central power should al- 
ways have been planless and unthinking. It has de- 
pended always—witness the recent embarkation 
upon the governmental regulation of railway wages 
—upon the haphazard accidents of momentary 
events, instead of upon a scheme of considered and 
inherent policy. It has grown without thought of 
local needs or of local personality. Had the sov- 
ereign federation given respectful recognition 
to those other sovereigns, no less real, which 
we call the states, there would have resulted no 
less an impulse to creation than an economy of 
effort. 

It is the fashion to regard federalism as the 
merest pis aller and to hope piously for the time 
when a more adequate centralization will render 
it unnecessary. This seems to me to neglect certain 
obvious lessons to be drawn from other experience. 
In education, for example, we have learned that 
the more pupils per teacher, the less efficient, on 
the whole, is the instruction. Commercially, Mr. 
Brandeis has shown that certain business units may 
become so large as to be physically incapable of 
successful administration. I would urge that a 
similar law of diminishing returns applies also to 
the sphere of government. It becomes more and 
more obvious that we must recognize certain nat- 
ural units of political administration, but also see 
to it that we de not duplicate that power. It is 
admitted freely that the result will probably 
. derogate from the unique sovereignty of the whole. 
Yet that is surely but a theoretical derogation 
from which no practical consequences ensue; and 
I am pragmatist enough to contend that it is there- 
fore no derogation at all. 

I can imagine no more fruitful political thinking 
than that which should attempt to read for our 
own day the due lesson of the failure of certain 
emperors who, because they took the whole world 
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for their field of vision, gave Voltaire the material 
for the most admirable of his gibes. We seem in 
genuine danger of going back to an ancient and 
false worship of unity, to a trust in an undivided 
sovereignty as the panacea for our ills. Surely 
the vitality of political life depends rather on the 
conference of final responsibility where there is 
the willingness to assume it and the capacity to 
assume it wisely. Only thus can we prevent Wash- 
ington from degenerating into Dublin Castle. In 
the end, maybe, the ways of attainment will be 
as difficult as the objects at which they aim; but the 
good of the universe is manifold and not single. 
We are as travelers breasting a hill, and we reach 
its summit by a thousand devious paths. 


Haroip J. LAskI. 


Chicago—December Fifth 


HEY are at it again. Not content with the 

thrashing they got at Chicago, with the 
humiliation they endured during the campaign, the 
Progressive Republicans have started right in to 
repeat the same circle of disaster. Those who be- 
lieve in signs will note that the thing begins again 
in Chicago. When I refer to Chicago, I am not 
thinking of the conventions. They merely con- 
summated the obvious. I am thinking of the meet- 
ing held last January at which the Progressives 
committed themselves to anti-Wilsonism and 
thereby made themselves politically helpless. 
Once they had declared that the defeat of Mr. 
Wilson was a question of national honor and 
salvation, their threat of a third ticket was ludi- 
crous, and their fighting power nil. For if to 
throw out Wilson was the paramount issue, how 
could the Progressives refuse to support any one 
who promised to throw him out? And since the 
Old Guard with its dull brain had figured out that 
the Progressives plus the Republicans were a 
million votes stronger than the Democrats, what 
on earth was the use of their conceding anything 
to the traitors of 1912? 

Luckily for the progressive cause, there was 2 
sufficient number of people who did not follow 
their leaders. These people were not obsessed 
with anti-Wilsonism, and by their votes they have 
managed to keep progressivism alive. They did 
it by showing that the progressive vote was not 2 
negative prejudice, not a personal antipathy, that 
it sought positive ends, that it could not be un- 
balanced by echoes of the war, above all that it 
was incalculable. The rank and file was wiser 
than its leaders. By its long hesitation, by its re- 
fusal to commit itself till election day, it kept the 
party leaders guessing, and won a recognition com- 
mensurate with its strength and importance. By 
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letting the Wilson Democrats know that the pro- 
gressive vote could be won by progressive prin- 
ciples, it forced the Democrats to bid for it. It 
enabled the progressives in the Democracy to push 
their own reactionaries to the background, and 
committed President Wilson deeply to a progres- 
sive attitude. And yet, though the progressives 
reélected Wilson, they did not mortgage their 
souls to his party. A vote that has shown it can 
form a new party in sixty days, can abandon that 
and elect a former opponent, is a dangerous and 
incalculable political power. 

Dangerous and incalculable is what the progres- 
sives must be if they are to make their way against 
the hardened organization of the old parties. 
They must be elusive, surprising, hard to catch, 
and impossible to hold. They must scorn the en- 
tanglement of prejudice, and for the sake of 
mobility cast aside all those antique generalizations 
about the intrinsic virtues and vices of either party. 
The moment they begin to say that “ permanent 
progressive advance through the Tweedledum 
party is impossible,” or that the “ Tweedledee 
party can best secure,” they are lost. 

This is what Messrs. Rowell, Gifford Pinchot, 
Robins, Garfield, White, and Ickes are now say- 


A Question 


Immigration in the Light of History: II] 


T might be easy for anyone to agree with the 
presentation of the subject as thus far de- 
veloped, to admit that the immigration in the 

years preceding the Revolution proportionally 
equaled and even exceeded both in extent and 
variety that of our own day, and still to object 
that the all-important difference remained as to 
kind and quality. 

Perhaps the most frequent cry of the immigra- 
‘tion alarmist relates to the changing character of 
our immigration in recent years. In the decade 
of 1880-1890 over 75 per cent of the incoming 
foreigners were from Germany, Scandinavia, and 
Great Britain, while only 174 per cent were from 
Italy, Austria, Russia, and Poland; and this latter 
percentage was two or three times greater than 
for the ten years preceding. On the other hand, 
in 1907 these figures were almost reversed—76 
per cent coming from the latter countries and less 
than 17 per cent from the former. In this con- 
nection President Lowell’s words are sometimes 
quoted, that, ‘‘ We have a better chance of rearing 
eaglets from eagles’ eggs placed under a hen than 
from hens’ eggs placed in an eagle's nest.” 

Without in any way minimizing the seriousness 
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They have issued a statement—date line 
Chicago, December s5th—announcing that the 
Democratic party is “ impossible,” that the Repub- 
lican party can “ best secure,” and won’t the Old 
Guard please create an Executive Committee of 
ten reactionaries and six progressives in order to 
promote social justice. I know what I would do 
if I were Mr. Penrose. * Cer- 
tainly, you poor lambs, the new era has begun. 
We begin with patriotism, floods of it, crises, 
emergencies, national honor. We go on to recog- 
nize together the basic ineptitude, vacillation, and 
sectionalism of the Democrats. For the next three 
years we work ourselves up into a state of hysteria 
to prove that at all costs the Democrats must be 
beaten. Then we meet in convention. You get a 
plank urging a minimum wage for women workers 
in Alaskan restaurants. A few of you are put on 
the campaign committee. All of you are allowed 
to make speeches and contribute money, and 
whether you like it or not you will have to support 
the Republican ticket. But if you ask me for my 
candid opinion of you, as between man and man, 
[ don’t mind saying that you are too simple to play 
politics, and too good to play poker.” 

WALTER LIPPMANN. 


ing. 


I would say: 


of Quality 


of the situation, it should be remembered that the 
time has been as yet too short to reach any con- 
clusion. It is the next and the second generation 
that will tell the story of the new type of immi- 
grant. In the meanwhile, the reports from our 
public schools which have come to the writer's 
notice are not unfavorable—and the public school 
is one of the greatest factors in assimilating the 
rising generations. 


But the whole immigration question has taken 
on a new aspect since the publication by the Immi- 
gration Commission in 1910 of the results of the 
investigation carried on under the direction of 
Professor Franz Boas. In his report, “‘ Changes 
in Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants,” 
are recorded results from the measurement of a 
few thousand cases of two radically different types 
—the east European Hebrew and the Sicilian. 
The head form has always been regarded as one 
of the most stable and permanent race charac- 
teristics, and the above types were chosen because 
the one is a round-headed and the other a long- 
headed stock. The investigation shows such 
changes in the head form of children born in this 
country that the two stocks approach a uniform 
type, and the difference between the two stocks is 
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less than the difference between the children and 
parents of either stock. Although Mr. Boas 
would be the last to claim any final conclusions 
from the rather limited number of cases examined, 
it is impossible not to agree with his comment, 
““and we are compelled to conclude that when 
these features of the body change, the whole 
bodily and mental make-up of the immigrants may 
change.” In the face of these unexpected findings, 
the least that one can do is to suspend judgment. 
It looks, however, as if nothing were impossible 
in the way of absorption of European races—of 
Europeans, because we seem to be no more ready 
ethnically for the Oriental than we are for the 
Negro. 

As soon as the possibility of absorption is ac- 
cepted, every other phase of the question appears 
different and in general more favorable. One is 
more ready then, for example, to admit the claim, 
presented so clearly by Professor Commons, that 
so far as the production of wealth is concerned, 
the immigrants since the Civil War have con- 
tributed enormously. Over four-fifths of the im- 
migrants being “in the prime of life, between 
fourteen and forty-five years of age their 
home countries have borne the expense of rear- 
ing them up to the industrial period of their 
lives, and then America, without that heavy ex- 
pense, reaps whatever profits there are on the 
investment.” 

A little farther on in his “ Races and Immi- 
grants in America” Commons points out some of 
the unfavorable features, showing how the em- 
ployers of labor have played one race against an- 
other. In the competitive struggle, ‘each race 
comes from a country lower in the scale than that 
of the preceding, until finally the ends of the earth 
have been ransacked in the search for low stand- 
ards of living combined with patient industrious- 
ness.” 

In its broader outlines there is a striking sim- 
ilarity to this situation in the period before the 
Revolution. The greatest need of the country in 
the early days was for settlers and laborers. Some 
of the colonies held out inducements in the way of 
cheap or even free land, and bonuses were offered 
to individuals or companies who would promote 
immigration. Transportation and emigration 
companies resorted to methods of persuasion that 
were similar to, and relatively as effective as those 
of the present. Such methods inevitably result in 
procuring quantity rather than quality. 

Many excellent people were among the new- 


comers of the eighteenth century just as there are - 


to-day, but the mass of them, as of practically 
every other large immigration, was of a lower 
social class. It is time that we got away from the 
tradition that the men who fought our war of in- 
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dependence and framed the present government of 
the United States were demigods whose servants 
even were of a superior class. Too many of the 
people who wanted to emigrate to America were 
so poor that they could not pay their passage 
money, and they were then provided for if they 
would pledge their services for a number of years 
on arrival in this country. This must have been 
profitable for the promoters, as shown by the ex- 
tent to which it was engaged in, and from the fact 
that one reads of emigrants being trapped into 
signing these service bonds where it was not nec- 
essary. ' 

This sort of advertisement in 1728 was not un- 
common : 


Lately imported and to be sold cheap, a parcel of 
likely men and women servants. 


Or one might read such an item as this of 1729: 


In New Castle government there arrived last year, 
says the Gazette, 4,500 persons, chiefly from Ireland; 
and at Philadelphia, in one year, 267 English and 
Welsh, 43 Scotch—all servants, 1,155 Irish, and 243 
Palatines, of whom none were servants. 


The price of German servants about that time 
was said to have been £10 apiece for five years of 
servitude. 

These were the redemptioners of whom one 
reads so frequently, and McMaster says: 


The advertisements of redemptioners mention 
weavers, gardeners, spinners, carpenters, smiths, 
wheelwrights, shoemakers, and school teachers, stone- 
cutters, bricklayers, tailors, hatters, harness makers— 
men and women skilled in every sort of labor then 
needed in the country. 


When their terms had expired, these indentured 
servants might remain in their same situations on 
salary or wages, but the more enterprising and 
energetic of them would strike out for themselves. 
The most common practice was to take up new 
land. Jonathan Dickinson in a letter of about 
1722 says: ‘“‘ Many who have come over under 
covenants for four years are now masters of great 
estates.” 

While settlers and laborers were wanted, it was 
possible for the supply to exceed the demand, and 
from some sections of Germany and Ireland the 
immigration became almost a stampede. No pro- 
visions had been made or could be made for any 
such numbers as we have seen were coming into 
this country. James Logan, Penn’s agent, com- 
plained in 1725 that there were “‘ as many as one 
hundred thousand acres of land possessed by per- 
sons (including Germans) who resolutely set down 
and improve it without any right to it.” And he 
was at a loss how to dispossess them. 

As the best way out of the difficulty, the author- 
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ities in many of the colonies let the immigrants 
go, or sent them out, to the frontier where they 
could cultivate the wild lands and also serve as a 
buffer between their superiors and the Indians. 
They there served a useful purpose, but frontier 
life proved demoralizing. Deterioration was so 
rapid that we soon find charitable and missionary 
societies established in Europe for the support of 
religion and education, not among the Indians or 
even among the Negroes, but among these poor 
benighted whites in America. 


Such elements in the population would pre- 
sent serious problems, and that the question of 
control was not an easy one is evidenced by 
Kercheval : 


It was customary for the Dutch, on St. Patrick’s 
day, to exhibit the effigy of the saint, with a string of 
Irish potatoes around his neck, and his wife Sheeley, 
with her apron loaded also with potatoes. This was 
always followed by a riot. The Irish resented the 
indignity offered to their saint and his holy spouse, 
and a battle followed. On St. Michael’s day the Irish 
would retort, and exhibit the saint with a rope of 
“sour krout”” about his neck. Then the Dutch, like 
the Yankee, “ felt chock full of fight,” and at it they 
went, pell mell, and many a black eye, bloody nose, 
and broken head, was the result. 


Nor is this all of the story. Robert Proud in 
describing the people who were coming into Penn- 
sylvania between 1760 and 1770, after speaking 
of the Germans and Irish, said: 


There is another class of people, whose numbers 
here, in latter years, have annually so much increased 
as apparently to portend consequences no less danger- 
ous and unhappy to the public good. I mean 
such as flee from justice, in other countries, and con- 
victs from Great Britain and Ireland; who frequently 
find the way hither, after they are landed in other 
places, to the no small detriment of the honest part of 
the community. 


There is much food for thought in a simple 
statement by Crévecceur, almost in the nature of 
an aside: 


From whence the difference arises I know not, but 
out of twelve families of emigrants of each country, 
generally seven Scotch will succeed, nine German, and 
four Irish. The Irish do not prosper so 
well; they love to drink and to quarrel; they are liti- 
gious, and soon take to the gun, which is the ruin of 
everything. 


While this is not to be taken as based upon 
Statistics, it is important as a contemporary and 
probably a popular estimate, that only a little more 
than half of the immigrants succeeded. 

Immigration may have been an economic factor 
of value in hastening the settlement of the new 
country, and it may have furnished labor that was 
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as valuable in production as it has proved to be 
since the Civil War, but socially and politically the 
immigrants were regarded as of an inferior class 
and as a dangerous element in the community. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and the 
best indication of the immigrants’ position is 
shown by the political treatment accorded them. 
Our fathers met the situation boldly and in a way 
that might excite the envy of many of the present 
day. This was not a democratic country and these 
newcomers were not allowed to have what we 
should call an equal or a fair share in the running 
of the governments of the various colonies. By 
limitations of one sort or another, and by various 
arbitrary restrictions, the control of affairs was 
kept in the hands of the old order. With increas- 
ing numbers, it was only a question of time before 
the newer elements should insist upon recognition 
and better treatment, and in the ten or fifteen years 
preceding the Revolution a domestic struggle was 
in progress resulting in bloodshed in several in- 
stances, and rivaling in its ultimate importance the 
struggle for independence from Great Britain. 
Eventually this proved to be the decisive factor in 
establishing our American principles of equal 
rights and of representation upon the basis of 
numbers. 

Finally, in order to approach anything like an 
adequate idea of the pre-Revolution immigration 
it is necessary to take the importation of slaves 
into account. Ever since the census of 1790 when 
we have our first accurate figures, the Negro popu- 
lation has been increasing, but the percentage of 
Negroes to the total population has steadily de- 
creased, and has fallen to less than 11 per cent 
in 1910, none of which is the result of immigra- 
tion. On the other hand, in the pre-Revolutionary 
period the Negroes were increasing both in num- 
bers and proportions and by the time of the Revo- 
lution they amounted to 18 or 20 per cent. The 
importations were said to have been from 10,000 
to 20,000 a year. 

The Negro problem now is partly social, and 
that phase of it did not exist in the earlier times. 
The other aspects of it, however, that is of num- 
bers, proportion, and economic value, although not 
necessarily recognized, were much more serious 
then than now. As the slaves were being so 
largely brought from abroad, they complicated 
the whole immigration problem, rendering it even 
more serious than it would otherwise have been, 
and unquestionably lowering the quality of the 
population as a whole. It was with this in mind 
that Channing’s estimate of one-third of the popu- 
lation being foreign-born was accepted as a fair in- 
dication of the situation which the eighteenth 
century had to face. 

MAx FARRAND. 
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Poetic Education and Slang 
II 
TEACHER who was humble toward the 
poetry in his pupils’ hearts might find a way 
to tell them what verbal poetry is, and all about 
the technique of its construction, without once 
opening a book or drawing them away for a mo- 
ment from the fields of their own pleasure. For 
not only is the prevailing attitude of the senses 
poetic in childhood, but children are continualiy 
adopting and creating for their enjoyment poetic 
forms of speech. They surround themselves with 
an evolving paraphernalia of vivid and unneces- 
sary expressions, by which they reinforce their joy 
in the strong flavor of life. It happens, however, 
that the finer discriminations of pleasure-quality 
which we call “‘ taste,”’ and “‘ the sense of beauty,” 
are not developed very early, and therefore this 
poetry of juvenile conversation is not usually ex- 
quisite, or even beautiful. It does not sound like 
the eloquent rendition of polite lyrics in a drawing- 
room. It sounds raw. It sounds like Shakes- 
peare having a good time. And in a society which 
worships Shakespeare next only to God, there is 
no sin against propriety equal to that of introduc- 
ing on one’s own account some of Shakespeare’s 
ways of having a good time. For this reason the 
rich fruitage of poetry that ripens continually in 
the playground of the young is never harvested, 
and the rank color and power of it rarely stains 
the pages of polite literature. Educators look 
down upon it as one of the things to be eradicated 
in preparing a child to take his place in a society 
whose principal ideal is elegance. But I think we 
may say without exaggeration that current slang 
contains more genuine and compelling poetry than 
current verse. And if there is one place in the 
world where children’s appreciation of the motives 
which impel poets to use language as they do 
might appropriately begin, it is in this virile poetry 
of their own creation. 

Just as we distinguish two ways of experiencing 
or perceiving things—the way of adjustment and 
the way of realization—so we can distinguish two 
ways of naming things. Things may be named 
with a practical name, which tells us what they 
are for, which classifies them for scientific or every- 
day purposes, or they may be named with a poetic 
name, which tells us what they are, what they feel 


‘like, which engenders in our sensibility a vivid 


awareness of their presence. An oriole, to take 
an extreme instance, may be called icterus galbula, 
or he may be called fire-bird. And wherever 
anything is to be identified with words a similar 
alternative arises. The words may indicate only 
a handy classification, or they may convey the taste 
of a quality in experience. 
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It is a custom for literary professors and pro- 
fessors of elegant virtue to tell their pupils that 
all slang is the result of indolence. We use a 
slang word, they say, merely because we are too 
lazy to think up the “ correct’ word. This casual 
and sweeping generalization is a result of indol- 
ence in these professors. A moment's studious 
examination of the subject-matter would show 
them that even among practical slang words the 
expressions which fill that hasty purpose of ignor- 
ing discriminations are exceedingly few, that fully 
half of the practical slang makes a new and valued 
discrimination in the child’s environment, and that 
moreover more than half of all slang is not prac- 
tical at all, but vigorously poetic in its intent, sup- 
plying a new creative word for a thing, or a qual- 
ity, or a mood. 

The words bluff and crib and flunk, for instance, 
are entirely practical. They are important items 
in the technique of school life. Muff and hunch 
are as ingeniously fitted into the mechanism of 
social life as any words. They are skilfully formed 
instruments. 

Pussyfoot, on the other hand, is a verb of poetic 
quality. Up-against-it is more subtly so. She’s a 
gloom, he’s a butter-fingers, a flannel-mouth, have 
a heart, start something, put your foot in it— 
these expressions are all keenly poetic, and they 
are strong.* Of course, like all poetry that be- 
comes established, they lose after a time their orig- 
inal vigor and come to be used automatically and 
with stale perception. But in that they do not 
differ from literary words, and the very fact that 
they are continually being changed bears witness 
to the power and prevalence of the motive which 
gave rise to them. 

Professors ought to warn their pupils against 
using any expressions without discrimination and 
too habitually. But this is not warning them 
against slang, it is warning them against dead- 
ness. Indeed in the evolutions of baseball slang 
is to be found a most perfectly magnified example 
of the lively-minded person’s determination not 
to use any expression after it has grown habitual. 
This poetic striving, mingled with a certain exag- 
gerative humor, is what makes our baseball dialect 
grow more and more unintelligible to a layman. 





* Professor John Erskine, who teaches Shakespeare at 
Columbia University, said (in reviewing my book, “ Enjoy- 
ment of Poetry”) that the expression zip it to the fence, 
used in baseball stories to mean a home-run, is not the re- 
sult of an impulse to realize. Applying the same old dogma 
that misguided him when he was a child, he said that such 
expressions, “ like all slang, save us the trouble, not only 
of feeling but of thinking.” I never could take this state- 
ment seriously, but I quote it here to show that English 
professors really can be as lazy and unpoetic in generaliz- 
ing about this matter as I say they are. 


——e 
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At first we say that the pitcher is mervous. But 
that is a worn-out expression. His feet are not 
on the ground—that too, however, is stale. He’s 
up in the air. But that again becomes copied. He’s 
chasing the kite, he’s aeroplaning his emotions, and 
so on, until some perfectly unintelligible gibberish 
results, and we go back to the practical adjectives 
and begin the cycle again. 

The determination of certain restaurant clerks 
not to name any dish by its practical name is 
worthy of any poet’s emulation. “ A dozen raw 
oysters,’ orders the customer. ‘ Twelve alive in 
the shell,’’ shouts the clerk. 

“ An order of rump steak rare,” says another. 
“Slab of moo—let him chew it! ”’ 

‘Dante has just this manner of indicating the 
thing by its attendant circumstances. “I am 
one who left off singing hallelujahs,”’ is 
Dante’s way of saying, “I am a messenger from 
heaven.” 

For those who are not too refined to think, it 
must be evident that the technique of vividness 
here is the same, although the thing to be imag- 
ined is of so different a quality. And if the teach- 
ers of poetry would once recognize that everyone 
enjoys vividly realizing whatever he is interested 
in, and that poetry is the vivid realization through 
verbal agencies of anything, then they might con- 
sent to fall in with their pupils’ own interests, at 
least for a while, and the whole attitude of child- 
hood towards poetry would be revolutionized. 
Certainly there is some risk that children will fail 
to appropriate the wealth of the established lan- 
guage, if they satisfy themselves too continually 
with these passing forms. But they will never 
genuinely appropriate any language, if every 
native impulse to vivid utterance on their own 
part is choked off upon their lips as indolent or 
vulgar. 

The other day I received from the principal of 
a girls’ boarding-school a list of four hundred 
slang exclamations which she had gathered among 
her pupils; and though they were written down in 
wholly accidental order, it was impossible not to 
be reminded by their rhythms, as well as by the 
startling grammatic and pictorial figures they em- 
ployed, of Shakespeare’s verse. If you can escape 
for a moment from the continual burden society 
puts upon you of proving that you are not vulgar, 
and if you can elude the even more common mis- 
fortune of being unable to perceive what a thing 
is when it is familiar—come freshly and naively to 
these expressions as you do to those on the lips 
of Falstaff—you will not fail to sense this simi- 
larity. 


Kiddo! Kiddo! Kiddo! 
Come on, you big fat husk! 
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See if I care! 

Dry up! 

You poor It! 

You crazy wop! 

I’ve got your number! 
Dry up and bust! 
Beat it! 

That’s punk! 

Put it over! 

Cesar’s ghost! 

I could spit ink! 

Put that in your pipe and smoke it! 
Go chase yourself! 
Rave on, Lucy! 

Do you get me, kid? 
Button up your lip! 
Get off the earth! 
You Bonehead! 

You Poor Boob! 


The vigor of these utterances, I think, is what 
reminds us especially of Shakespeare; each one is 
an intellectual surprise, and rhythmically a shot 
out of a gun. [ cannot see how any long-lecturing 
professor, once hearing these expressions ejected 
through the lips of a child, can have the audacity 
to call them indolent. They spring straight up 
from the fountain-source of all poetry—strong 
love of the taste of life and impulse to convey 
that taste in words. 

Perhaps the best way to prove this to the pro- 
fessors will be to remind them that some of 
their own worthiest and most classic and re- 
spectable words are themselves, if we go back 
to their origin, just the same slangy vagabonds 
as these.* 

Examine, for instance, the word inveigh. There 
is a staid and dignified term, fit to be incorporated 
in a President’s inaugural: 

“I will not at this time inveigh against the cus- 
tom prevalent among my contemporaries—" You 
can imagine how it would sound. And yet— 
poetically—what does that word mean? 

In means into. 

Vehi means to sail. 

“TI will not at this time sail into my contem- 
poraries ”! 

Here is another Latin word—insult. In its 
origin it meant to jump on—exactly what is said 
everywhere by the school-children of America 
when the appropriate situation arises. 

Diatribe is a pretentious term. It implies some- 
thing more thorough than an insult, a more last- 
ing denunciation. You not only “ jump on” some- 
body, but you “rub it in.” And the Greek verb 
rpi8w means to rub. 





* The word classic itself is a Latin equivalent of the 
slang word, classy. 
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We used to say of a crazy person that he was 
“ off his trolley.” And the word delirious meant 
substantially the same thing in an earlier stage 
of civilization. It came from the Latin words 
de and lira, which mean off or out of your 
furrow. 

The word precocious means precooked, or, as 
we say, half-baked. 

Capricious means like a goat, and the slang cor- 
relatives here are innumerable. 

These are some of the parallels that may be 
drawn between the poetry of new-born language 
which young people enjoy as slang, and the poetry 
of settled language which is reserved for the en- 
joyment of professors of etymology. Imagine 
some worthy, refined and graduated soul, being 
offended by a young upstart, and responding some- 
what as follows: 

“It seems to me you are a trifle capricious. I 
would hardly expect any one to inveigh against 
me in this delirious manner, delivering such a dia- 
tribe. Is it essential to your precocity to insult 
your elders?” 

And then suppose we translated this somewhat 
according to the etymological dictionary: 

“You goat! You must be off your trolley to 
sail into me like that and then rub it in! Just 
because you’re half-baked you needn’t think you 
can jump on your elders! ”’ 

It is indeed a long way from the emotions which 
attend these youthful images to the exaltations of 
rhapsodic poetry. But the verbal technique of 
vivid realization is the same all the way. It is 
the same throughout all conversation and litera- 
ture, and it can be learned and appreciated in 
whatever field one’s interests wander. The true 
poet, moreover, is not altogether alien to any field, 
for he is characterized by a universal love of be- 
ing. Just as the child is eager to taste the flavor 
of what is painful, or shocking, or disgusting, so 
the poet loves to explore and savor in his. imag- 
ination every quality of sensation, or emotion, or 
action, or idea which presents itself to his atten- 
tion. He drinks the whole universe. And his 
verbal art does not reside in the naming of any 
particular kinds, of things, nor in any elegant deli- 
cacy in the naming; it resides in discovering and 
applying to every thing the words that bring into 
focus its naively perceived nature. Poetry is the 
art of the living name, and it flourishes in pro- 
fanity and vituperation as truly and luxuriantly 
as in the sublimest ranges of the spirit’s aspira- 
tion. It is the art of staying awake all the time, 
of preserving, throughout the ravaging humdrum 
of business and custom and decorum, a spirit fresh 
and all alive to the world. Surely our education 
in this art ought not to put us to sleep. 

Max EAsTMAN. 
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American “* Society”’ 
I 


HE Illinois Indians are said to have had no other 
name for themselves but J/linois, a word mean- 
ing men, “ as if,” adds their historian, “ they looked upon 
all other Indians as beasts.” Somewhat similar, I think, 
is the popular use among us of the indefinite term “ So- 
ciety,” society written with a capital and between quotation 
marks. In both cases there is an assumption of the 
supreme value of a group of persons or of activities. Ir 
is this paramount or egocentric society life, not life in so- 
ciety, I am to describe. Lacking a precise terminology | 
shall have to make use of such expressions as “ society life,” 
“in society,” “society woman,” “society man.” These 
allocutions are of course merely short-cuts. The society 
man is as non-existent as the economic man of the past 
or as the German man we talk of to-day. Nor is the 
society life itself ever completely detached from life at 
large—except in the society notes in the newspapers. 

I am to describe society life in its American setting. 
No modern community, I surmise, is as yet without a so- 
ciety life. There is no community but what gives cere- 
monial parties or prescribes ways of meeting, and in al! 
such organized social contact or entertainment there are 
undoubtedly a sufficient number of principles of selection 
and of leadership to constitute within the group at large 
a society group. But differentiations in principles exist 
and in details the psychology of society groups varies. 
Hence London “ Society,” “ Society” in Rome, in Vienna, 
in New York. The society life of New York differs 
somewhat no doubt from that of Chicago, the society life 
of San Francisco differs from that of Philadelphia, but 
these differences I shall ignore and attend only to the 
common traits of society life in the United States. 

The foremost distinctive character of this society life 
is its composition, it appears to me, on the basis of effectual 
desire. The society group of any American community is 
composed of persons who are sufficiently desirous to be in 
the group, in society, to pay the entrance fee, so to speak 
and the fees to sustain membership. By these fees I mean, 
of course, psychologic adaptations, not pecuniary contribu- 
tions. 

Not that adaptations or performances costing money are 
not expected of those in society. Comparatively few 
persons can belong to society without having some source 
of revenue. Without means of their own they must be 
kept by some one—by a father or a husband or a wife— 
for their costs of getting about, of dress, of “ paying back,” 
must be met. Now and then in the larger cities may 
be found a small class of men who get their living out o! 
being in society, men who dine out for the sake of the 
dinner. But there are so many easier ways of earning 
a dinner than by making yourself agreeable at one that 
this society bread line is never long. At best the position 
of this type of diner-out is insecure. The society position 
of persons in general with either a limited or an uncertain 
income is also somewhat insecure. Unless they are ¢x- 
ceptionally industrious from a society point of view, ¢ 
ceptionally available or useful, they are readily relegated 
to the group of persons whom one knows but who are not 
fashionable. An assured social position requires an 4° 
sured and a comparatively large income. It requires too 
the spending of that income in certain conventional ways: 
a society woman or man must live up to her or his position. 
This does not mean necessarily expenditure for the direct 
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amusement of others in society. Once at least a social 
position is secured, society people do not need to entertain, 
on any scale, either large or small, but spending in elabor- 
ate or conspicuous ways is expected of them. They are 
supposed to keep a yacht or a racing stable, to patronize 
the arts, to build a hospital or to found a university. 

It may be said, therefore, that conspicuous expenditure, 
or, to use Veblen’s term, conspicuous waste, is a desider- 
atum if not a requisite of a stable social position. At any 
rate it is evident that the society life is more concerned with 
the processes of consumption than with those of produc- 
tion. Not that it is not economically advantageous to 
certain types of producers to be in society. For real-estate 
men, brokers of various kinds, for house decorators and 
certain architects, for portrait painters and drawing-room 
musicians it is good business to be in society; their best 
customers are there. For other groups, for college presidents, 
let us say, or for lawyers, the advantage of being fashionable 
is not unmixed. College presidents and lawyers have to do 
with a large number of persons who are not only outside 
society but who never expect to get into it. When such 
persons form the bulk of one’s clientéle, as in the case of 
physicians, of clergymen, of politicians, it may be a posi- 
tive disadvantage to be reputed a society man; an un- 
fashionable patient or parishioner or voter may resent the 
classification. Even to be possessed of a fashionable wife, 
even to be in society thus vicariously, a privilege sometimes 
allowed the college president or the lawyer, is a dangerous 
indulgence for a doctor of medicine or divinity or for a 
statesman. 

On the whole, although there are persons in society who 
are economically on the make, although the element of 
business in “ Society” contributes to its dulness, as Mr. 
Chapman long since pointed out, it is fair to state, 1 think, 
that “ Society ” does not gratify to any considerable extent 
economic desires, i. e. the desires of subsistence. Without a 
society life people would be as well off economically as 
with it, perhaps more so. ‘Their consumption might be 
more in accordance with their personal comfort and tastes. 
In fact we sometimes see the desire to spend one’s income 
to suit oneself rather than to suit “ Society ” competing 
successfully against the desire to get into “ Society” or 
to stay in “ Society.”” Living contrary to one’s tastes, the 
high cost of “ Society,” is now and again rebelled against— 
by men. 

What of the other primal human desire, the sex desire, 
does American society life contribute to its gratification? 
Society life appears to favor the sex desire even less than 
the desire for subsistence. ‘“‘ Society’ sometimes functions 
as a marriage market, but it does not welcome lovers. 
That men and women fall in love in society is merely 
evidence that they can fall in love anywhere, that lovers 
know no obstacles. Prudent lovers, however, withdraw 
their love affairs from the society life as far as they can. 
According to circumstances they may be described as too 
domestic to want to go out or as afraid of scandal. 

A society man will carry on his love affairs not only 
outside of “ Society” but even with women who do not 
belong to “Society.” A society woman for whom this 
meandering is more difficult may forego love-making al- 
together. I suppose that kind of negation is generally 
easier for a woman at any rate than for a man. A so- 
ciety woman is like the saloon keeper who does not drink; 
she knows that to one in her position love-making has 
particular risks, risks not only for the love affair itself 
but to her position. So she eschews it. In philandering 
or in flirting she seeks a substitute, a substitute not only 
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innocuous but in so far as it provides her with retainers 
a society asset. 

It is notable here as in other connections that the sexes 
play different rdles in the society life. Women are the 
leaders, men their followers or their backers. Society 
means more to women, as we say, than to men. It ap- 
pears to satisfy desire more fully in women than in men— 
for women it satisfies the desire for achievement and the 
desire for prestige, i.e., it gratifies ambition. Whether 
or not this is due merely to the reason that men have 
other means of gratifying ambition, more attractive means, 
I do not attempt to say. The fact is that men do satisfy 
their desires for achievement and for prestige in other ways. 
The fact is too that women who satisfy those desires in 
other ways are apt to lose or never to acquire “ social ” 
ambition. 


To be attractive to women a society life must impart 
a sense of achievement. Staying in society as well as 
getting into it must be arduous and calling for enterprise 
and skill. ‘The American society life answers these re- 
quirements. ‘That art of conspicuous wasting it relies 
upon is in itself exigent. Other “social duties” are 
laborious, often exhausting. They require a kind of 
self-devotion which verges on asceticism. They appeal 
to the energetic and the self-denying spirit of the Amer- 
ican woman. Take the ceremonial, for example, of 
leaving cards. Afternoon calling gives a woman, I believe, 
@ quasi-mystical sense of acquiring merit. I remember 
driving one lovely spring afternoon in Washington with 
a lady who was leaving cards. She paid little or no at- 
tention to the charms of forsythia or maple-tree blossoms, 
but each of the twenty-five calls she made appeared to give 
her the kind of satisfaction a Catholic or a Buddhist takes 
in telling the beads on his rosary. 

The ceremonial of calling has reached its apogee, I sup- 
pose, in Washington. So has “ dining-out.” But outside 
of Washington the “ dinner party,” if not “ social calling,” 
affords women opportunities for self-exhaustion and for 
the concomitant feeling of accomplishment. That the 
strain of entertaining is severe we may infer not only from 
the run-down condition of the society woman at the close 
of the season but from the alacrity with which she some- 
times goes to Europe or goes into mourning, her social 
responsibilities for the time being suspended by circum- 
stance. She welcomes the chance of not “ going out ” with- 
out losing caste. 

The routine of dining-out and of elaborate consumption 
in general is fatiguing, but so is cotton-spinning. Possibly 
the life of the steeple-jack is as trying as that of the 
social climber. The “ social caller” might be even more 
exhausted at the end of the afternoon had she been calling 
as an agent for a charity society. In other words an enter- 
prising woman could find other jobs just as hard as paying 
calls or putting in an appearance or cultivating desirable 
acquaintances, jobs as hard if not harder. Arduousness is 
not the only charm, then, attaching to “ social duties.” To 
be attractive social duties must be more than merely wear- 
ing. What other character must they have? Obviously 
enough they must bring prestige. 

Prestige does attach to the society life. Why? Because 
its activities are those of elaborate consumption, Mr, 
Veblen would tell us, and the ability to consume wastefully 
has always brought prestige, be the consumer an Indian 
rajah, a giver of potlaches on the Northwest Coast or 
a plutocrat in other parts of America. True, but in so 
far as not all lavish consymers are in society, in the United 
States at legut, “there must be another source of prestige 
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besides wasteful consumption * attaching to the society 
life. This source, I take it, is exclusiveness. Exclusive- 
ness is the greatest of all factors in making any group 
prestigeful—exclusiveness makes royalty prestigeful to 
commoners, the church to laymen, men to women, elders 
to their juniors. It is upon its exclusiveness that the 
society life most depends for its charm and for its power. 
By keeping people out it makes them want to get in. 
Wanting to get in they become willing to comply with the 
entrance conditions, entrance conditions first of a com- 
paratively large circle and then of circles within circles. 
To be in society is one thing, to be in smart society is 
another thing. But in either case the entrance conditions 
are largely conformity to the standards set by those within, 
standards, as we have noted, of consumption, but also non- 
economic standards in special modes of living, of dressing, 
of eating, of talking, of feeling and of thinking, and first 
and foremost standards of exclusiveness, i.e. of willingness 
to exact conformity of others. Obviously we are dealing 
here, are we not, with caste psychology, with a caste com- 
plex? As in any caste in India or elsewhere, in “ Society ” 
conformity is required in matters of dress, of food (eating 
in accredited places or having food served in accredited 
ways), in matters of shelter or of place of shelter (living 
in fashionable streets or fashionable parts of town, going 
for the season or the summer to fashionable resorts), in 
matters of language, of occupation, and of mating. 

Conformity is as necessary in this American caste as in 
castes elsewhere, but between it and other castes there 
are two important distinctions. The first distinction is one 
that keeps us as a rule from recognizing this social classi- 
fication as a caste at all. Since its membership is com- 
posed on a basis of effectual desire, as we have noted, made 
up of persons possessed of fitting desires and free from 
desires that might embarrass or complicate, the caste ap- 
pears exempt from some of the more blatant forms of 
caste rigidity, from the rigidity of membership through 
birth, for example, or through family connection. In 
the same family can we not see one brother in society and 
another in the church or in the army, one sister the height 
of fashion and the other described as too serious or too 
literary or too artistic to enjoy going out, a decent 
paraphrase for her outcasting? 

The second distinction about this particular American 
caste has to do with sex. This American caste requires 
a far lower degree of conformity from its men than from its 
women. I do not recall ever sitting at a dinner party 
next to a barber or dancing at a smart ball with a bar- 
keeper, but on the whole occupation taboos are much 
lighter upon men in society than upon women. So are 
dress taboos. An unfashionably dressed man is put up 
with. So is a man who lives in a cheap lodging in an 
obscure street. So is a man who ordinarily uses correct 
English or occasionally eats in an unfashionable restaurant, 
or even in a fashionable restaurant with unfashionable 
friends. In women these offenses are hardly tolerated. 
For it is the women in society who are responsible—not 
that the men are given greater freedom theoretically, they 
"are merely more negligible. It matters less what they 





*If Veblen had been more attentive to American facts 
he would not have underestimated woman’s direct part 
in wasteful consumption. To him she is ever the vicarious 
consumer. In American life, at least, it is her will to 
power and not rimarily that of her male supporter that 
is gratified by elaborate consumption. The average Ameri- 
can woman wants to be in society, and she knows that the 
more elaborate her consumption the better chance she has 
to satisfy this social ambition. Is this not one clue, at 

least, to our high cost of living? 





do. The society woman must live according to the rule 
she makes because she counts. For her, noblesse oblige. As 
for the men, there are no kings in American “ Society ”— 
there are only queens. American “ Society ” is a gynocratic 
caste, a woman-controlled caste. 

Evstz CLews Parsons. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Marxian Economics Unsound 


IR: The fate of the Socialist party, as debated in your 
issue of December 2nd, raises a big question, but not a 
new one. The present situation has long been latent, although 
only now revealed. Kindly grant space upon it to one who 
for thirty years has voted with the Socialist party, although 
never during that time being able to enter it. The signifi- 
cant fact is that for many years some nine-tenths of the 
Socialist vote has come from those in the same predicament 
as the writer—unable to swallow the narrow creed which is 
placed as a bar to membership in and reform of the Socialist 
party. This fact is eloquent of the wide dissonance between 
the party’s policy and that rising tide of popular protest 
against commercialism in America of which it is supposedly 
the political expression. For this protest it has hitherto con- 
stituted the only outlet. To date this protest has been the 
party’s main support. The Socialist vote in America has 
never been a vote for Marxian socialism; it has been a vote 
against commercialism. 

As much as a year ago Mr. Hillquit himself devoted an 
entire evening before the Intercollegiate Socialist Society to 
an indictment of the Socialist party and its methods, closely 
along the lines followed by Mr. Simons. Both he and Mr. 
Simons recognize the party’s un-Americanism. But neither 
of them condemn at all the errors of principle which lie 
deeper than mere methods, personalities or phrases, but 
which explain the presence of all these. Mr, Hillquit closed 
his criticism with an impassioned appeal for a return to first 
principles, and Mr. Simons virtually does the same. Yet 
neither recognizes that the details which they condemn are 
but the natural fruit of economic principles which are er- 
roneous, un-American and futile. Yet this indictment is 
urged by one, the writer, who all his life has believed, and 
still believes, in the early abolition of all commercialism. 
Mr. Simons says that the party’s failure is due to its shallow 
expediency and greed for votes. But how can this explain 
defeat? The two old parties are infinitely more shallow 
and expedient, yet they have gained while the Socialist party 
has lost. The fact is that it is Marxianism itself which is 
basically unacceptable to American voters. Here and to- 
day, Marxianism is broadly inconsistent with the facts. 
Whether Marxian socialism ever truly represented Euro- 
pean economics I cannot say, but certain it is that since 
“Das Kapital” was written the whole commercial world 
in America has become revolutionized away from the philo- 
sophies which Marx and his followers have set forth. 

You editorially back the urgings of Mr. Simons that the 
Socialist party be made more American. But how can this 
be accomplished without the abandonment of all the archaic 
economic philosophies so widely at variance with American 
history and present fact? 

Broadly and briefly, the orthodox Socialist beliefs are 
these: 

(1) Everything turns upon wages. Higher wages mean 
welfare for the workingman, and lower ones his loss. 

(2) Economic class-lines must be drawn between the 
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wage-earner and those whose income takes some other form. 
All who do not earn wages are a burden upon those who do. 

(3) Itis in his wages that the workingman is exploited. 
The difference between wages and market-price goes to the 
employer. That is, the poor are poor by the amount that 
the rich are rich, The struggle is between wage-earner and 
employer. 

(4) Ergo, the class-struggle, however undesirable, con- 
stitutes a step toward socialism. “The workman can rise 
only by class-struggle. ‘The poor need only exert sufficient 
pressure upon the rich, and the rich will disgorge, making 
the poor rich. 

(5) This pressure is to be exerted by the wage-earners 
as a class, through the ownership and control by them of all 
the tools of industry. 

(6) American progress has consisted in a gradual cen- 
tralization of ownership and employment. 

(7) Political action is competent to reverse all these 
symptoms and effect socialism. 

But the facts in America, whatever they may be in 
Europe, are directly inconsistent with every one of these 
theories, as follows: 

(1) Wages (in money) are no factor in welfare. Real 
wages are paid in things, not in money; and the history of 
the last century has always shown wages-in-things lowest 
when wages-in-money were highest. When socialism has 
been accomplished wages will be lower than now, instead of 
higher; but they will buy several times as much. 

(2) Wages do not determine class-lines between ex- 
ploiter and exploited. Many, many wage-earners are them- 
selves a part of the economic burden on the poor. Many 
employers are producers. 

(3) It is not in his wages or at the factory that the 
workingman is exploited. If every employer turned social- 
ist tonight, turning tomorrow’s gross income into wages, 
the condition of the poor would be only slightly and tem- 
porarily ameliorated. The workingman is exploited at the 
shop-counter, not at the factory. 

(4) Every step in the class-struggle makes the poor 
poorer. Every rise in wages, whether won by strike or 
otherwise, is paid by other workingmen, not by the em- 
ployer. For eighty years wages have been rising steadily. If 
wages came from the employed that class must have become 
steadily poorer; but they have steadily become richer. 

(5) No amount of control by wage-earners can affect 
this in the slightest. Only the consumer has power over the 
rich, for all commercial incomes come from the consumer, 
and from him alone. 

(6) Ownership has been gradually decentralized dur- 
ing the last sixty years. Huge consolidations and accumula- 
tions have plainly been going on, it is true; but this will 
produce centralization only if the total amount of business 
remains constant. As a matter of fact, the continual crop 
of new properties has always outrated consolidation. The 
trouble with the land to-day is not too much centralization, 
but the costly anarchy of too little centralization, leading to 
exaggerated costs in commercial competition. 

(7) Political action is futile—except as an expression 
of public opinion. There exists to-day nowhere on the face 
of the globe, in the constitution of any government, the 
power to remedy commercialism. For that lies only in the 
dollars of the consumer, as they cross the shop-counter ; and 
these are as unorganized, as unrecognized, even by those 
who possess them, as were the political rights of the people 
two centuries ago. It is because this totally new power of 
government must be dredged up from the abysses of the un- 
known in history that an economic revolution commensurate 
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with that which secured political democracy is inevitable 
before socialism can be secured. And when it comes it will 
have as little connection with any direct, conscious effort of 
the people to gain the particular right obtained as was al- 
ways the case in these earlier revolutions for political demo- 
cracy. 

The simple, childlike philosophy of the orth 
ists, in seeing the rich merely as having something belonging 
to them and in starting to secure it by direct attack, is an 
exact parallel with the political faith of Germany, in her 
reliance upon force as the solution to every problem and 
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upon ascendancy as the sole basis for happiness. How 
totally, absurdly un-American is all this tragic folly only 
Americans can appreciate. Only when the Socialist party 


has reformed its economic ideas into conformity with Ameri- 
can facts, only when it has ceased to exclude all new mem- 
bership which disagrees with its orthodoxy, which thus 
might bring progress and reform, can its methods and per- 
sonalities come into accord with American historic ideals, 
bringing success with American promptness. Only then can 
they come into accord with American facts, bringing cer- 
tainty and stability, and into accord with un- 
changing spirit of democracy—the reliance always upon ac- 
tion by the whole people, excluding every suggestion of class, 
bringing purity and permanence of liberty. 
SIDNEY 
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New York City. 


For Socialist Liberalism 


IR: THe New Repustic for December 2nd 

extraordinary issue and especially good were the editor- 
ial and the article by Mr. Simons on “ The Future of the 
Socialist Party.” Is not really the Socialist party vers 
influenced by foreign and un-American ideas? I am absolute- 
ly in agreement with the editor that the Socialist party 
needs a thorough house cleaning. First, the Socialists of 
the United States must abandon the old dogmatic delusions 
that the conditions of the Capitalist system are the same 
all over the world, that the working masses are just as 
badly exploited in Russia as in the United States, forgetting 
or deliberately ignoring the fundamental characteristics of 
each nation, political, intellectual, historic, religious, etc. 

It is absurd that a Socialist party of a monarchic Russia 
or of a militaristic Germany should pursue the same 
methods of propaganda as a Socialist party of a democratic 
country like the United States. 

The Socialist party must become a national, a genuine 
American party. It should not concentrate all its activities 
in industrial centers ignoring such big groups of our society, 
as the middle, professional classes. 

There is a great mass of people who are discontented, 


was an 


often 


who realize that there is something fundamentally wrong 
with our abnormal system and who would like to see a radi- 
cal change—people of all classes—and who would gladly 


listen to the philosophy of socialism—if it were intelligently 
presented to them. 

The Progressive party polled a vote of almost 4,000,000 
four years ago. Where have the votes gone this year? They 
were cast for Wilson—because he was the most progressive 
man in the field. Wilson received between two and three 
million votes which were not democratic but non-partisan. 
They were cast by people who believe in progress and liberal 
legislation and who thought Wilson was the right man. 
There were a good many near Socialists among them. If 
Benson had conducted a more rational campaign—if he had 
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not made militarism the only issue of his campaign—thus 
making the people think that the Socialist party is merely a 
pacifist party—but had discussed American conditions from 
a socialistic standpoint, then a good many of the Wilson 
votes would have been cast for him. 

But Benson ignored the issues which were for Debs the 
main issues: high cost of living, unemployment, social in- 
surance, shorter hours, regulation of wages, labor legisla- 
tion, etc. Benson’s campaign was absolutely un-American 
and no wonder that the American voters preferred Wilson. 
Debs was running at a time when a Progressive party was 
in the field and yet he doubled his party’s vote. 

The Socialist party can only succeed when it becomes 
a constructive, a reformative and above all a nationalistic 
political party voicing the needs of the people. In the edu- 
cational field, however, it should continue its philosophic 
and economic theories, it should organize various educa- 
tional forums: there international problems will be dis- 
cussed. But a philosophy must not be a political issue because 
at present the people are not ready for it. In one word, the 
Socialist party ought to continue its energetic propaganda 
of socialism only in the educational field—as a non-political 
organization—while on the political side it must become a 
genuine, constructive party. 

Also I agree with the editor that the Socialist press must 
become a little better. A press that is voicing a new philo- 
sophy, a press which is fighting for a human and rational 
system—must not become as commercialized as the rest of 
the yellow press. The Socialist press must have the best 
literature, the finest information. Truth must be the 
fundamental motto. 

There is no reason for the Socialists to be discouraged. 
The sentiment for reforms is growing rapidly; the senti- 
ment for transformation of our chaotic capitalistic system is 
evident in all spheres of our society. The Socialist party has 


a good future in America. 
MicHaAeEt ALTSCHULER. 


For Proletarian Party 


IR: While the editors of THe New Repustic may 

not regard it as complimentary, it is true nevertheless, 
that your magazine performs the function that a genuine 
Socialist paper should perform. It is critical of contempor- 
ary life without being emotionally intoxicated. At the same 
time it is critical of the organization which seeks to remedy 
the conditions. Your issue of December 2nd excelled in 
both these regards. The reforms advocated in your editor- 
ial ““ How Can the Socialist Party Live,” though highly 
speculative have the merit of being based on genuine defects 
of the organization. However, in a blundering way, the 
Socialist party hds sought to improve itself in the manner 
suggested, and in so far as they have carried out the policy, 
their membership has diminished. 

Mr. Simons, in “ The Future of the Socialist Party,” is 
perhaps a little too anxious, yet he has shown keen penetra- 
tion in analyzing the situation and has made some wonder- 
ful generalizations. Many workingmen, like myself, have 
given up their activity in the Socialist party on account of 
the influex of academicians, preachers, middle-class politi- 
cians, and the Home Rule Irish, with their preachments and 
tricks to foster middle class morality. To-day, they are the 
dominant factor in the Socialist party, almost to the exclu- 
sion of the workingman’s influence. Mr. Benson was an 
anachronism—muckraker, with a socialist label. The Chi- 
cago party is owned, body, boots and breeches, by academic 
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down-and-outs, clientless lawyers, and the Home Rule fac- 
tion of the Catholic Irish. 

Of course, these misfits should have a forum to air their 
grievances, but workingmen who fully realize that their 
labor is bought and sold on the market in exactly the same 
way as “ pig-iron, chewing gum and bibles,” will not long 
consent to furnish the excuse and the means of their further- 
ing their political ambitions. And lastly, Mr. Editor, 
workingmen are not interested or at best, only sympatheti- 
cally interested, in the cause of Home Rule, the progress of 
the German arms, or the inroads of Modernism among 
Catholics, and whether or not Mr. Kennedy, in 1917 A.D., 
retains his seat in the City Council. 

SAMUEL W. BALL. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Need for Congressional Record 


IR: Mr. Dickinson’s article in your issue of No- 
vember 25th on “ Abuse of the Franking Privilege ” 
(a thorough and interesting description of an annoying 
“symptom ”) does not diagnose the unfulfilled need which 
underlies the abuse. Just as our modern psychotherapy has 
penetrated into the hidden causes of so-called “ evil” and 
shown how we must ascertain the unfulfilled desire and find 
some legitimate outlet for it, so surely we have made suf- 
ficient strides in social psychology to avoid our old “ re- 
form ” method of merely describing and decrying irritat- 
ing symptoms in our political and social system. 
in the same issue there is an interesting account of the 
remarkable work of Robert Valentine, whose success is 
well attributed to the fact that he sought to go to the 
roots of every situation. If, penetrating the surface mani- 
festations, we search for the unfulfilled need which has 
caused the “ abuse,” which, following the analogy of per- 
sonal psychology, is merely the “ compromise” an inade- 
quate outlet has forced, we shall find it, I believe, in this 
case in the necessity of providing our politicians with some 
means of getting their ideas and propaganda across to their 
constituents—surely a necessity in a democracy. In addi- 
tion to the lack of facilities accorded the legislator to en- 
able him to keep in touch with and educate his constitu- 
ents, there is the thoroughly unsatisfactory provision for 
the propaganda of candidates, particularly in large con- 
stituencies. An unfair advantage is given the rich man 
or the man who can get the support of the party machine 
—surely an unsatisfactory arrangement in a democracy. 
Because of lack of proper means of filling these needs we 
thus have on the one hand such an abuse of the franking 
privilege as is described and on the other hand the inflv- 
ence of private capital on politics owing to the necessity 
of enlisting its support in order to finance any candidacy. 
How are we to provide adequate vehicles to meet this 
purpose? Here is a subject dealing with the technique of 
democracy which should be thought through and construc- 
tively treated. To throw out some raw suggestions, might 
not in the first place a printing and franking privilege be 
frankly accorded to legislators under proper restrictions 
and legislation? Also could not some free method of 
reaching the public, possibly through a publicly supported 
journal or publicly maintained halls, be available to pro- 
spective candidates? Valid difficulties and objections may 
spring up in one’s mind to such suggestions, but it is cet- 
tainly well that it be recognized that we have an impor- 
tant question here, which has been neglected. 
Sam A. LEwISsOHN. 


New York City. 
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After the Play 


HERE is one resident in these parts who cannot easily 

be Chinified. Only last week, on seeing “ The Cen- 

tury Girl,” I complained of a congested imagination. Now 

I have seen “ The Yellow Jacket” and I repent. Last 

week I craved for suggestion as opposed to statement. Now 

I have had suggestion, just one Celestial suggestion after 

another, and I yearn for statement as plain as Omaha and 
as tough as Butte. 

Perhaps my expectations were raised so high that actu- 
ality was bound to dash them, but only for a few moments, 
rowed by the bamboo poles, did “ The Yellow Jacket” 
succeed in floating one in what the program calls “ exotic 
joy.” For the rest I knew not joy, either exotic or en- 
demic. I knew only a mild discomposure, and a fear as to 
the consequences of not really liking something which truly 
normal persons all seem to like. Seldom, indeed, had I 
heard any drama praised so much as “ The Yellow Jacket.” 
Men and women went to it night after night when it was 
produced some years ago. It won a unique place in the 
grateful memory of the playgoer, had a true victory of 
esteem. But despite all urging that my imagination should 
float, “ under the direction of the Chorus, into the realms 
of delightful fancy and laughter,” I stuck in the mud. 
This brute fact cannot be evaded. And—though one thinks 
of these things afterwards—lI propose to argue why my 
imagination failed to float, why I slowly slid out of that 
position where one lies in delicious ease, commander of the 
sky and the birds of the sky, into a prosaic perpendicularity 
where one discovers the impossibility of a medium too weak 
to support one, and too solid to inhale. 

“The Yellow Jacket” is an original romance com- 
posed by George Hazelton and Benrimo, in the Chinese 
spirit, so that Chinese theatrical conventions as to action 
and scenery and music and direction can be employed for 
the sake of their suggestion to the fancy of the Occidental. 
The quaintness of Chinese usage, of Chinese simplicity and 
literalness and playfulness, appealed deeply to the authors, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Coburn revived the production in the 
faith that it really had faéry delicacy and charm. The 
charm was no doubt felt partly to consist in the romance 
itself, the tale told in poetized language; but it was felt also 
to inhere in the Chinese way of doing things, of repre- 
senting death and heaven, for example, of representing 
combat and travel and all the other things that make for 
tedium or ugliness on our own stage. 

With faéry in mind, I imagined “ The Yellow Jacket ” 
was going to be as freshly untheatrical as a performance 
by the Irish Players. I thought the writing of it was going 
to be beautiful as any fresh romance is beautiful, as Synge 
is beautiful in “ The Playboy’ or Maeterlinck in “ Pel- 
leas” or Yeats in “The Land of Heart’s Desire.” I did 
not know how its Orientalism would give esctasy, but 
such conventionalizations as I had ever imagined, mild 
though they were, promised a great deal from convention- 
alization in a thorough sense. There was no limit con- 
ceivable to the genuine dispensing with accessories, the use 
of a table for a palace, and a chair on a table for a moun- 
tain, and a lifting of the leg for a horse With richness in 
the story, keenness in the emotion aroused by the story, the 
Possibilities of the Chinese method seemed endless. But it 
depended, as I imagined it, on the intensity of the drama 
itself, and I supposed “The Yellow Jacket” to be so full 
of poetic suggestion that the mere wave of a hand would 
open the door on multitudinous image and sound. 

In the story by George Hazelton and Benrimo, then, 
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I found myself bewildered. It was a story so written as 
to be pretentious rather than imaginative, flossy rather than 
poetic, a tissue of words that had to be mouthed to escape 
banality, and in being mouthed became dull. There are 
some people, of course, who are wafted afar at the very 
word Orient, who swim at a phrase into “ a river of silvery 
love on which we can see the flower-boat pass among the 
lotus flowers.” But my impression is one of Vantine’s, 
surrounded by Le Gallienne sauce. It is picturesque but 
not intensely imaginative. I get no persuasion that I am 
not in a theatre, watching mere new-fangled make-believe. 

It was the deliberate, the accentuated quaintness, of 
“The Yellow Jacket ” that did most to prevent my floating 
into fanciful realms. Mr. Arthur Shaw was the realistic- 
ally bored Property Man, but for all the humor of his 
nonchalance he seemed to me to be bawling it, to be taking 
not the slightest risk of a gesture or posture missing 
effect. He was in a relation of quaintness not merely 
to his audience, which was desirable, but to his function 
on the stage, which was incredible. He was an unbeliev- 
able Property Man. He did not believe in himself as a 
Property Man, any Mr. Coburn believed in 
himself as a Chorus. 

The audience may be to blame. Probably at first “ The 
Yellow Jacket’’ was performed with delicacy, with a 
constant conviction on the part of the performers as to their 
picture of life. Once the audiences failed to respond to 
these gestures, failed to take the second-story heaven as 
Chinese take it and failed to have emotion about the story 
owing to insistence on the antic, then the performers, in all 
likelihood, became content to rub the novelty in. Now, 
so far as I can judge, there is no true suggestion about 
“The Yellow Jacket.” A woman may properly exclaim, 
“It’s the cutest thing I ever saw. Don’t you think the 
Property Man is perfectly killing? Don’t you think his 
cigarette is positively darling? Don’t you think the hang- 
ings are too lovely for words? From the Louis XIV Shop. 
Don’t you just adore the whole thing?” But apart from 
gratitude to Miss Beatrice Prentice as Autumn Cloud 
and Mr. George Farren as the Farmer and Mr. Kyle as the 
old Philosopher and Mr. Bruning as the Purveyor of 
Hearts and Mr. George Gaul as the hero and Mrs. Co- 
burn’s baby, “‘ The Yelluw Jacket ”’ left no sense of beauty 
experienced, of anything but Chinese quaintness capital- 
ized and peddled to the Occidental with musical senti- 
mentality and a few touches of grace and imagery and wit. 

“The Yellow Jacket’ has become a kind of shibboleth 
in the New York theatre. It is regarded as almost ex- 
cruciatingly artistic, the sort of thing that Philistinism 
cannot appreciate, the sort of thing that must be encour- 
aged and supported and “saved.” Perhaps there was a 
time when it was a poor little blue-gilled baby, when an 
incubator had to be built around it and people had to protect 
its life. But now, seeing that rescue-work has been per- 
formed and the obtuseness of regular managers circum- 
vented, I venture to confess my dissents. If one could 
never see work on the stage such as Mme. Bernhardt’s 
company performs in “ Hecuba,” one might say nunc 
dimittis after “The Yellow Jacket,” contrasting it favor- 
ably with things like “ Flora Bella” or “ The Guilty 
Man” or “ Under Sentence” or “ The Man Who Came 
Back.” But that is not the alternative. It is not ravish- 
ingly satisfactory. It is not honestly 
ceived, or trustfully enough projected, or competently 
enough performed, to be worth sanctioning as an entirety. 
One can only deal in such sanctions if one has a harem- 


like heart. F. H. 
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A Vanished Arcadia 


Private Correspondence of Lord Granville Leveson- 
Gower, in two volumes. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $ro. 


T is not in books that the art of government is to be 
found. Its subtleties are too finely fashioned to be 
capable of direct transference to the printed word. What 
for the most part aids us is the knowledge of how men 
have reacted to its problems. For the value of history con- 
sists very largely in the persistent nature of the issues 
that confront each age. Only the perspective is altered; 
and it is difficult at any given moment to perceive the 
minutiae of distinction. History is not episodic and it 
is in the slow passage of tremendous forces that we catch 
a glimpse of its secrets. We catch that glimpse as we sur- 
vey the thoughts of men. The biology of their thoughts, 
the record of their ideals—these are the keynotes of our 
progress. For the rest it is a continuous and constant 
material with which the statesman is called upon to deal. 

It is from the chance documents that survive the destruc- 
tion of time that we depend for our reconstruction of the 
past. An anecdote, an odd fragment of autobiography, the 
angry note in a private diary—these are the background 
of much modern historical work. Their value is the 
contemporaneous character they possess. They are the 
record of immediate impression taken down before the 
event has had time to secure the rightness of historical 
judgment. ‘To such material Lady Granville has made a 
very notable contribution in resurrecting this fascinating 
correspondence. No papers since those published from the 
material at Bropmore by the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission throw so vivid a light on the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic era from the standpoint of aristocratic Eng- 
land. The letters are valuable not because their writers— 
with the exception of Canning—were particularly distin- 
guished people. A great lady of fashion, a rather grim 
but powerful landed proprietor of ancient lineage, a wife 
of deeply religious sentiment, a younger son who goes into 
politics as the nobility of the eighteenth century went in 
for gout—it is not from these that we expect enlightened 
analysis of the political conditions of the time. Certainly 
we do not receive it. 

But it is something in substance more valuable that we 
receive. These, after all, are the people who ruled Eng- 
land less than a century ago. They are the people whose 
sober determination and grim contempt for novel doctrine 
were largely responsible for the overthrow of Napoleon. 
How did they regard the England which they raised to 
be the dominant Power of Europe? What were their 
thoughts about the problems of their time? It is to ques- 
tions like these that this correspondence permits an answer. 

The England of the latter part of the eighteenth century 
was ruled by a serio-political class intensely interested in 
itself and supremely unconscious of a possible scepticism 
as to its fitness for its task. Politics was still an hereditary 
occupation. Pitt and Fox were both the inheritors of a 
great name; Burke never entered the inner circle of ad- 
mitted power. If Canning was the son of an actress the 
Greek verses of Eton and the epigrams of Oxford were 
permitted to obscure the stain. The great families were 
the rulers of England; and the time had not yet come when 
what one of them called the “damned nonsense” of pop- 
ular merit was to raise its insolent head. They were the 
people whose wealth had been cleansed by the pride of 
forgetful antiquity and who ruled because men could not 
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doubt that government was their natural function. It was 
as natural for them to think in terms of statecraft as jt 
was for them to stand firm against ideas which might, by 
distributing their power, undermine it. They paid no 
heed to novelty for it was not in the decalogue of aristoc- 
racy. They did not think of the poor save as they who 
are always with us and thus find a cheerful oblivion jn 
their eternality. Trade was something in the city—and 
they were proud of its volume while they regretted ac- 
quaintance with its individual participants. Ireland is 4 
place from which to stay away; it has been in insurrection 
and its misery—was 1798 a prophecy ?—is the atonement 
for its wantonness. The French Revolution is not a prin- 
ciple to discuss, but a spectacle to visit. Napoleon is not 
the embodiment of an immense idea, but a dangerous ad- 
venturer by whose converse one may be thrilled. The con- 
tinental war is a passionate interlude, rivaled at moments 
by gay meteors like Roscius the actor. Mr. Fox is a 
fascinating scoundrel the blandishments of whose doctrine 
Mr. Pitt may be trusted to withstand; and there is an 
inner certainty that Mr. Fox is really safe since he derives 
from one of the right families. The king is still the center 
of the political stage, and he can be trusted to support 
Mr. Pitt in these troubled times. It is an Ene!and whi- 
dances and drinks deep; and the vague murmuriigs oi a 

awakened democracy it will set to the easy rhythm of Can- 
ning’s contemptuous jingles. It is an England passionately 
interested in gossip and scandal. Its politics are a series 
of intimate personalia. Its principles are the instructive 
determination to keep order by maintaining possession. It 
holds by property and the British constitution and damns 
Tom Paine for his plausible falsities. Pitt and Nelson are 
its heroes, and Mr. Burke has written its political Bible. 
Yet withal it is a kindly England, anxious to effect some 
permanent good, tender in misfortune, cheerful in defeat, 
silent in victory. What it needs is the contact of men and 
women whose path truth has not made easy. It needs the 
sense of novelty. It needs to be shocked out of its belief 
that the ideas of 1688 were a permanent solution of all 
social questions. It is time that its religious scepticism— 
though it is vaguely aware of Wesley—be paralleled by 
political uncertainty. It needs to discover the moral sig- 
nificance of popular governments. It is too satisfied with 
life, too content with the meagre ways of custom and pre- 
cedent. It is too apt to search for public opinion in the 
House of Commons and toe little critical of that chamber’s 
constituency. For it, in fact, the meaning of England is 
that it should continue a glorious holiday—making society 
in which other people do the work. In the dirt and 
sweat of everyday life it has no interest. It is the pleasures 
and principles of a closed corporation it is alone anxious 
to promote. It has few searchings of its political heart 
and its military achievements confirm its self-confidence. 
Yet, as with Fox, it is capable of a glorious generosity, 
and, as with Pitt, of a matchless determination. It has an 
instinctive appreciation of beauty—though it lacks the 
ability to share its recognition. It lives in a series of 
moments and asks from life only that it shall be a series 
of pulsating excitements. Yet it is also an England be- 
neath the surface of whose content may be discerned the 
vague discomfort of approaching change. 

The great history of this time has yet to be written; 
though a first volume suggests that M. Halévy is destined 
to give it to us. What it is important to emphasize is 
the amazing analogy between the England of 1815 and its 
civilization to-day. It was then assumed, as it is to-day 
in danger of assuming, that the epoch of warfare is the 
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necessary dissolvent of liberalism. Its response to dem- 
ocratic demand was a passionate reactionism. Oppression 
was its answer to the eager yearning after a richer and 
fuller life which found vent in the demand for constitu- 
tional reform. The result was seventeen sterile and un- 
happy years. The uneasiness of that time found England 
on the brink of a continuous precipice. It was the acci- 
dental liberalism of Grey and Russell which alone saved 
the country from serious disaster. That for which the 
world to-day will anxiously search is the men who are 
capable of their largeness and clarity of outlook. 


H. J. L. 


Military Verse 


A Song of the Guns, by Gilbert Frankau. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 50 cents. 


HE author of the “Song of the Guns,” Gilbert 

Frankau, composed the main plan of the poem during 
a pause in the battle of Loos, and completed it in the 
trenches in sight of the devastation of Ypres. We are told 
that “the last three stanzas were written at midnight in 
Brigade headquarters with the German shells screaming 
over into the ruined town.” 

The arrangement of the voices of the forces of war, in 
the poem—the Slaves of the Gun, the Gun Teams, the Air 
Corps, Signals, the Voice of the Guns—recalls strongly of 
course, probably intentionally, the arrangement of Kipling’s 
Song of the English—the Song of the Dead, the Coast-Wise 
Lights, the Deep-Sea Cables, the Song of the Songs, the 
Song of the Cities. The music, not as deep-toned, not as 
over-toned or harmonic as Kipling’s, still resounds with 
Kipling echoes ; and has not a little of the mystic dogmatism 
of the great singer of the Seven Seas. 

Those of us who have ever heard a soldier of our own 
long war, the great Civil War, describe his days, will have 
wondered often about many of those aspects of the Euro- 
pean war that are here graphically related to us in the 
Song of the Guns. It is absorbing to hear how the gun- 
ners feel in their death-dealing task; how the war looks 
to the air-corps; to know something of the fortunes of 
those thousands of horses that have been sent to the war 
from our middle-western pastures; and to listen to the 
signals in the trenches. The most overwhelming, the most 
terrible impression «f the poem is its striking tale of the 
machinal character of war-— 


“T am only a cog of a gun machine, a link of an end- 
less chain ; 

And the rounds are drawn, and the rounds are fired, 
and the empties return again; 

Railroads, lorry and limber; battery, column and 
park ; 

To the shelf where the set fuse waits the breach, from 
the quay where the shells embark.” 


This is the most terrible impression of the “ Song of the 
Guns”; but it is not the most revolting. The most mur- 
derous spiritual degradation speaks in the active fighter’s 
pity of the observers— 


“Not theirs the wet, glad bayonet, the red and racing 
hour; 

The rush that clears the bombing-post with knife 
and hand grenade; 

Not theirs the zest, when steel to breast, the last 
survivors cower - 
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The zest of placing a steel at the breast of a cowering sur- 
vivor; the joy of a dull, triumphing savage, battering out 
the sacred fire of life ;—what victims will you give up to be 
the prey of that zest and of that hideous joy? None, of 
course. So long as the Germans sing songs of hate and the 
Allies like to see lonely survivors cowering under the 
assault of knives, civilization will feel the existence of 
something really intolerable to the human spirit in any 
victory. 

War perhaps always arouses the lust to crush life. But 
most war poetry ignores or romanticizes that impulse. Our 
own greatest war poetry has been sung for us by a peace- 
lover in Whitman’s Drum Taps and Ashes of Soldiers. 
There is no breath of the raider’s rapture in all its beauty. 


“ How solemn the thought of my whispering soul to 
each in the ranks and to you. 

I see behind each mask, that wonder a kindred soul; 

O the bullet could never kill what you really are, 
dear friend, 

Nor the bayonet stab what you really are!” 


None of the poetry of the European war that I have seen 
has spoken in this spirit—neither war poetry nor peace 
poetry. Not only Whitman’s dignified dirges, but the grav- 
ity and modesty of General Grant, the fame of his desire 
that the southern officers keep their swords—and the en- 
nobling mists of time have veiled for us the brutish love of 
slaughter that doubtless accompanied our long and wild 
struggle. It is fortunate that we possess a poem that speaks 
this debasing attribute as clearly as “The Song of the 
Guns.” 

Epitn Wyatt. 
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“The true University of these 
days is a Collection of Books.”’ 
—Carlyle. 


Gift Books of 
Permanent Value 


“Incontestably the most important 
book of the year.”"— New Statesman. 


Shakespeare’s England 


Being an account of the life 
and manners of his age. By 
thirty-eight collaborators, in- 
cluding Robert Bridges, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, W. Archer, 
W. J. Lawrence, D. Nichol 
Smith. Edited by C. T. 
Onions. Two vols. Med. 800. 
Cloth, pp. xxiv + 1156, with 
many illustrations. Net, $10.00 
“We cannot too strongly commend 
this book to every reader of Shake- 
speare."’"—Speciator. 


The Oxford Book of 
English Verse 


Also, in uniform editions, The Ox- 
ford Books of Victorian, Cana- 
dian, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish and Latin Verse. The 
Oxford Book of Ballads, The 
Edinburgh Book of Scottish Verse 
and The Dublin Book of Irish 
Verse. 

Printed on Oxford Fine White 
Paper and the famous Oxford India 
Paper. Cloth and Leather Bindings. 
From $2.00 to $7.50 each. 


American College and 
University Series 
Columbia. 
Princeton. 
Harvard. 
Vassar. 











By Freperice Paut Kerre.. 
By Varanum Lansinc Coiurns. 
By Joun Hays Garpiner. 


By J. M. Tayror and Exrrzasera 
H. Haicat 





Crown 800, cloth, gilt top, with illustrations, 
each 50 


The Autobiography and Letters 
of Matthew Vassar 


Edited by Exrzaneta Hazerton Haicut 








800, » PP. xxii + to0. Illustrated. 
Net, $2. 
Thucydides 
Translated into English by B. Jowerr. 
Two Fols., 80, cioth, $3.75 


Plato. The Dialogues 


Translated into English by B. Jowett. 
Third Edition. Five Volumes. Med. 800. 
Cloth, $20.00 
Half-Morocco, $35.00 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 








Oxford University Press 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32nd Street | New York 




















Loyal to the Service 


They Uphold Each Other’s Hands 


The ‘public must be served. 
This is the dominating thought of 
the entire Bell organization from the 
president down. Every employe 
feels the sense of responsibility that 
this working principle implies. The 
public must be served —efficiently, 
uninterruptedly. 

In the fulfilment of this policy, 
the management of the Bell System 
realizes that every individual em- 
ploye must give undivided and 
undistracted effort and interest to 
his work. 

To assure this, every worker re- 
ceives adequate remuneration, 
ample protection in case of illness 
and provision for oldage. All these 
personal matters are cared for so 
that the employe has the least pos- 


sible worry regarding his own wel- 
fare. His whole-hearted attention 
can be devoted to serving the public. 

While each employe realizes 
that he is but a single factor, he 
understands that not only is su- 
preme personal effort expected of 


him, but also a loyal support to 


every other telephone worker. 


‘There is something in the tele- 


phone organization which imbues 
every employe with a spirit of 


loyalty to the public. All feel a 


direct responsibility for each other 


because each recognizes that only 
by mutual endeavor can they render 
the high standard of service which 
is expected of them. They uphold 
each other's hands so that the 
public may be served. 


 , AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Rich Milk, Malted grain extract in powder. 
For Infants, Invalids and growing children. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 








Malted Milk (QM @ Few 2 





The powder dissolves in water. Needs no cooking — Keep it on hand. 


In the home, or at Hotels and Cafes. Substitutes cost YOU Same Price. 


Invigorates nursing mothers, and the aged. 
The Original Food-Drink for all ages. 
More nourishing than tea, coffee, etc. 
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*“‘To all New Yorkers, native or 
adopted, who love and venerate this 
old town—and to her absent sons 
and daughters wherever they may 
be—this volume is affectionately 
dedicated.”’ 


FOR SALE AT 
Brentano’s Putnam’s 
Scribner’s Malkam’s 
Dutton’s Macy’s 
Wanamaker’s Lord and Taylor’s 
and all good book stores. 





“Ten o’Clock”’: 


A Lecture 


By J. A. McNeill Whistler 


As Ten o'Clock it endures. No one knew what 
eccentricity the artist would develop. More came to 
be am than instructed. They thought rather to 
hear an exquisite pipe a thin threnody of art, with 
quips and quirks at critics and public. Instead the 
small figure in black, looking much like his portrait of 
Sarasate, grew into pepe size, the threnody ex- 
into a sonorous song art—magnificent, 
immortal! It reads today like a mighty chant, fit to 
be sung by a great chorus.—Don C. Seitz. 

450 copies, quarto, printed on Van Gelder hand- 
made paper, gold stamped Takugawa boards, 


$2.00 net. 
THE MOSHER BOOKS 


My new 64-page Catal of hand-made paper edi- 
tions in hand-set type and artistic bindings, at moderate 
prices, unsurpassed for gifts—sent free on request. #% 


THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 
Portland, Maine 
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Published by DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, N. Y., and on Sale at All Bookstores 


A “First Aid” List for the Holiday Shopper 


Interesting and Successful Fiction 


PENROD AND SAM By Booth Tarkington, Author of ‘‘Penrod"’ 
A new book about Penrod, the most lovable, laughable youngster in fiction. 
The most popular book for this Christmas. Special Gift Edition, limp leather. 
Iljus.: Net, $1.65. Cloth, Net, $1.35 


THE EMPEROR OF PORTUGALLIA 
By Selma LageriSf, Author of ‘‘Jerusalem"’ 
A rarely beautiful tale of a father’s love—a Swedish Pére Goriot. By many 
critics considered Miss Lagerlif's finest work. Net, $1.50 


CASUALS OF THE SEA By William McFee 
The literary kind of 1916. No novel published this fall has received greater 
praise from the leading critics of the country. Net, $1.50 


THE LEOPARD WOMAN 
By Stewart Edward White, Author of *‘The Gray Dawn,"’ etc. 
A red-blooded adventure and mystery tale, laid in the heart of the Africa 
Mr. White knows so well Itius. Net, $1.35 


SOMEWHERE IN RED GAP 
By Harry Leon Wilson, Author of ‘‘Rugg@ies of Red Gap,"’ etc. 
Red Gap, Wash., is the most amusing spot on the map this Christmas. A 
gift of good cheer. Iltus. Net, $1.35 


THE HEART OF RACHAEL 
By Kathleen Nérris, Author of *‘The Story of Julia Page,"’ ‘‘Mother,"’ 
etc. 
The story of a woman's heart in the crucible of marriage. One of the half- 
dozen most successful novels this Fall. Frontis. Net, $1.35 


A CIRCUIT RIDER'S WIDOW 
By Corra Harris, Author of ‘‘The Circuit Rider's Wife'’ 
One reviewer calls this “‘the most human story of the season."" A book that 
reveals the heart of a little Southern parish. itus. Net, $1.50 


TH: "URTHER SIDE OF SILENCE By Sir Hugh Clifford 
According to the Boston Herald, these strange tales of Malaya form one of the 
two really notable books of short stories this season. Net, $1.35 


THE GRIZZLY KING By James Oliver Curwood 
A companion story to “Kazan.” The Outlook calls it “The best bear story 
we have ever read.”’ Iljus. Net, $1.25 
THE BIRD HOUSE MAN 
By Walter Pritchard Eaton, Author of ‘‘The Idyl of Twin Fires"’ 
The tale of a quaint New England village, and of the love stories of its in- 
. habitants. Itius. Net, $1.35 


Two Authorized Biographies 


©. HENRY BIOGRAPHY By C. Alphonso Smith 
The best O. Henry story and the key to all his work is the story of his life. 
A gift for the O. Henry lover. Ittus. Bored. Net, $2.50 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
= J. Scott, for 18 years his secretary, and Lyman Beecher 
towe. 
The authorized life of one of America's great men. A sequel to ‘Up from 
Slavery.”’ Illus. Bozed. Net, $2.00 
The Most Powerful Cartoons in History 


RAEMAEKERS’ CARTOONS 
A book of 150 cartoons in two colors by “‘the Man on the Spiritual Frontier,” 
with notes by well-known writers. A gift of rare interest and permanent value. 
Bored. Wet, $5.00 
Other Important Non-Fiction 


IVORY AND THE ELEPHANT 
By George Frederick Kunz, Ph.D., Sc.D., A.M. 
(Gem expert for Tiffany and Company for more than 25 years) 
A study of the art of carving ivories from the earliest prehistoric times. 


Ilius. Net, $7.50 
MOUNT VERNON: 
— HOME AND THE NATION'S SHRINE. By Paul 
tach. 
“A vivid picture of life in those far-off Colonial and early Republican times, 
as reflected in the old and honored mansion.’’— New York Sun. Wet, $2.00 
Net, $2. 


48 JNustrations. 
MILITARY AND NAVAL AMERICA 
By Harrison S. Kerrick, C.A.C., U. 8S. Army 
Endorsed by highest authorities. 


The facts about our army and navy. 
Ittus. Net, $2.00 


MY GARDEN 
A garden book con amore 
most inspirational and yet practical garden book in years.”’ 
Books for Children 


MORNING FACE By Gene Stratton-Porter, Author of *'Freckles"’ 
Fascinating stories and rhymes of out-door life which the author originally 

told to one “‘little girl with a face of morning’’-——her granddaughter. 
Illus. with remarkable nature photographs by the author. Net, $2.00 


OLD, OLD TALES FROM THE OLD, OLD BOOK 
Bible tales retold with loving care by Nora Archibald on = 


The editor of the Garden Magazine calls it “the 
Net, $1.50 


Net, $1.50 





Always acceptable: Kipling, Conrad, O. Henry and David Grayson in limp leather pocket editions. Each volume, net, $1.65 
wv 
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Cartoons, the “ Book of Italy,” Edmund Dulac’s “ Fairy 
Tales of the Allied Nations.” Fairies exist in Germany, 
although probably no one but Chesterton would admit it 
to-day, and it seems a pity that along with Turkish and 
Bulgarian sprites they have to be exiled from Mr. Dulac’s 
volume. But it is still a pretty partnership, this collection 
of the Fairy Tales of the Allied Nations which the artist 
has illustrated in his happiest manner, with his soft colors, 
so unlike the animated vegetable effects of the “ pure ” color 
theorists of lamented memory, and with his unusually deft, 
modulated technique. In buying “ Belgium” there is the 
extraneous pleasure of knowing that you are also con- 
tributing to the Belgian Relief Fund, and the chances are 
that if you spend many minutes looking at drawings which 
are said to have twice caused the attempted assassina- 
tion of the artist at the hands of German agents, you will 
find it difficult to purchase “ Belgium” fast enough. | 
know a pro-German friend, who contemptuously says that 
Italy is a third-class power conducting a third-class war, 
to whom I should like to send the “ Book of Italy” to 
let him become again aware that there are other forms 
of national greatness than the comparative strength of the 
field artillery. And the “ Russian School of Painting ” 
—for the war seems to have made any book about or 
from Russia or by a Russian half-popular in advance— 
might cause him to qualify that race-proud epithet of his 
—‘ barbarian "—applied so generously to all the peoples 
east of Warsaw or the Carpathians. 

In fact, in spite of all our sophistication, our favorite 
gift books, if we are to judge by the ever sturdy clash of 
the color press in the print shops, still continue to be the 
illustrated volumes. The lacy, valentine affairs, with a 
thin rivulet of inconsequential text, of even a few seasons 
ago are fast disappearing. And like the old-fashioned 
Christmas, the holiday gift book seems to be steadily 
changing its distinctive character and tone to something, 
well, less sentimental, let us say. Tennyson’s “ Maud” 
sleeps peacefully between the snug, red covers of the dig- 
nified Cambridge edition. Expensive editions of the 
“Christmas Carol” with illustrations “ appropriate to the 
spirit of the day” do not flood the book-stalls. But re- 
prints of old favorites like Mr. Shepparson’s gorgeous 
drawings for the poems of Keats and Mr. Byam Shaw’s 
illustrations of Laurence Hope’s “ India’s Love Lyrics” 
(now in its second season) or the handsome “ Blue Bird ”’ 
which Dodd, Mead have produced for the holiday trade 
are eagerly examined by would-be purchasers. For books 
like these satisfy some deep desire in us to send a gift book 
which, in a word, looks like a gift book. Publishers se- 
cretly flatter our perspicacity by solemnly affirming that 
these gift books aren’t gift books at all—books “ of perma- 
nent value,” we are asked to remember. Our real wish, of 
course, is to send some object, if book it is to be, in itself 
an aesthetic delight, that is, what we consider an aesthetic 
delight, for naturally the recipient may differ from us on 
that point. We may have an eccentric friend to whom we 
send three or four volumes of a uniform set of Hardy every 
Christmas. With Heaven’s grace and our remembrance 
continuing, we shall in due course complete the set. Or 
our undergraduate friend may have pleaded with us, tears 
in his eyes, to send him volume so-and-so of the Home 
University Library or the Everyman series. I fancy that 
most of us yet linger reluctantly near the crowded, colored 
shelves where we can see such triumphs of book-making 
and decoration as “ Clair de Lune,” with its colored text, 
its music and verse. The wayward fancy for limp-leather 
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PON TORMO 


Pontormo offers a new field to the biographer. 
Nothing of moment has been published hereto- 
fore in regard to him, with the exception of his 
“Life” by Vasari, a brilliant essay by Berenson, 
and a technical study of his drawings by Frederick 
Mortimer Clapp. 

Pontormo was at once a draughtsman, a por- 
traitist and a decorator. As a draughtsman he 
is ranked after Michelangelo and Leonardo as the 
greatest which Europe has produced. 

As a portraitist, Pontormo is the most modern 
of the Old Masters. His education was in the 
Old School, but he absorbed more vitally than 
his contemporaries the influence of Michelangelo. 
He was not, however, a mere imitator for, to the 
bigness of Michelangelo’s canon, he succeeded in 
adding a happy spacing and arrangement to his 
portraits, so that his sitters seem more than 
humanly calm and dignified. Furthermore, his 
inscrutable insight into the depths of his sitter’s 
personality made his portraits the most haunting 
and appealing of the Renaissance. 

As a decorator, he understood more than any 
Italian of the Renaissance what is essential in 
mural decoration. 

As a man, as well as an artist, Pontormo repays 
study. Left an orphan early in life, he developed 
fully all his peculiarities. A singular spirit, lonely, 
whimsical, poor, proud, laborious, frugal, it is 
interesting to follow his development as it is out- 
lined in his Diary, which Mr. Clapp has recon- 
structed and analyzed. The Diary, it may be 
mentioned, is now published for the first time. 

It is extraordinary for a twentieth-century 
author to have the opportunity and the material 
to write the first authentic life of an old master; 
yet it is not an opportunity of which the first 
comer could avail himself. Mr. Clapp, himself 
a poet and art critic, has shown himself peculiarly 
fitted for the work. He has assumed the task 
with an enthusiasm and devotion which has made 
no effort seem too great which would contribute 
to the publication of Pontormo’s life in a suitable 
form. 

A convincing argument for Pontormo’s great- 
ness will be found in the illustrations. They are 
of absorbing interest and in many cases are re- 
produced for the first time. 

Professor Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., has de- 
scribed Mr. Clapp’s book as “the most important 
monograph on painting at once written by an 
American and published by an American Press.” 

PONTORMO. His Life and Work. 153 illus- 
trations. $7.50 net, postpaid. 











Paul Claudel. 


Readers of Mr. Rosenfeld’s splendid review 
of M. Claudel’s work, which appeared in the New 
Republic for November 25th, will be glad to know 
that copies of “The Tidings Brought to Mary,” 
translated by Louise Morgan Sill ($1.50 net), and 
“The East I Know,” translated by Teresa Frances 
and William Rose Benét ($1.25 net), are on sale 
at all leading booksellers and at the 
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209 Elm Street 280 Madison Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. New York City 
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library-table delights defies all the nets of the practical. 
Robert W. Service’s “ Rhymes of a Rolling Stone” are 
probably for sale in many a shop for a few cents. But the 
new illustrated edition of this season will tempt many a 
lover of those resounding verses. 

Indeed, that happiest compromise of our more consid- 
erate nephews, cousins and aunts, who no longer buy mere 
expensive and elaborate futility and expect us, under the 
obligation of our affections, to be pleased, is more than 
ever the new edition. Masefield’s “ Salt Water Poems and 
Ballads ” has been deftly illustrated by Mr. Pears. There 
is a handsome new edition of the works of Richard 
Harding Davis. The “ Deep Sea” edition of the works 
of Joseph Conrad has been increased by five new volumes, 
making a complete set of his tales. The conviction seems 
to be growing that the book one wants is the best gift book. 
Which perhaps explains why we are getting almost as 
many new editions as new publications. 

And also why the special interest books of the holiday 
period are on the increase. Hobby-lovers are having it 
quite their own way this Christmas. The range of human 
interest has a staggering exposition in the book-shops. 
There are books on “ Chinese Pottery and Porcelains,” on 
American blue china, on moose, on “ The Game Fishes of 
the World.” Innumerable books on the dance jostle for 
a place alongside books on “ Saints and Their Emblems.” 
John Muir’s book, “A Thousand Mile Walk to the 
Gulf,” claims more attention than just that of the profes- 
sional walker. Discover your friend’s avocation; there is 
a new book frankly catering to just that idiosyncracy. 
Usually, it will be an expensive book, although hardly so 
expensive as Mr. Holsen’s book on Chinese pottery, which 
sells—in two volumes—for $25.00 a set. The implication 
is clear. Most of the fortunate individuals who nourish 
a hobby can afford to. A specialist will not consider price. 

Whatever the change in the general tone of the holiday 
gift book, the children are still sedulously blanketed from 
the bitter wind of a sceptical and unromantic day. Never 
have they been so pampered. Not so long ago they were 
tricked and beguiled by fair-sounding adventurous titles, 
only to have their faith in grown-ups shattered at the dis- 
covery of the canker of perfect moral sentiments in the rose 
of romance or the serpent of school-room lessons in the 
garden of a specious Jules Verne. That was the product 
of a hypocritical age, which suffragists constantly refer to 
as “ passing.” It was thought indecent not to wrap up a 
complete lesson in every literary package for the young. 
We are more honest with the children to-day. Serried 
ranks of genuine adventure stories, “the real thing,” 
crowd the book-shop basements. Volumes are entitled 
for just what they are, and no little boy or little girl is de- 
ceived. Even that period of imaginative splendor between 
the nursery and the first self-conscious visit to the public 
school is understood. 

The children usually get the books they want. If 
our friends are as lucky as they, we have sent them “ gift” 
books indeed. H. &. 
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Mexico, the Chicago Conventions, Kitchener, 


Lloyd George, 


the Irish Revolt, 


Brandeis, Suffrage, Billy Sunday, the 


Russian Ballet, 


Rupert Brooke, 


Socialism, and musical comedy— 


here are a dozen subjects selected at random from 


THE NEY 
REPUBLIC BOOK 





i Megat give some indication of the range 
of material contained in the 68 selected 
articles that comprise this volume—the first 
hundred copies of which will be off the press 
and ready for delivery Christmas week. 


The New Republic Book is made up of the 
best material that has appeared in the weekly 
during its first year and a half. Printed on 
white antique paper (there are over 375 
pages), and beautifully bound in blue-gray 
boards, it makes a distinguished gift-book for 
Christmas. Among its contributors are H. G. 
WELLS, JOHN DEWEY, GEORGE SANTAYANA, 
GRAHAM WALLAS, RALPH BARTON PERRY, 
H. N. BrRAILsrorD, L. P. JACKS, REBECCA 
WEsT and the editors of THE NEW REPUBLIC. 


The book reveals the authorship of a number 
of editorials which of course appeared origi- 
nally unsigned—among them the paragraph 
on Lincoln, which a Southern newspaper de- 
scribed as most widely quoted editorial of the 
decade. 


In making the selections, it was the thought 


THE NEW REPUBLIC BOOK— $1.50 POSTPAID 
WITH A NEW SUBSCRIPTION TO THE NEW REPUBLIC— §5.00 
WITH A NEW SUBSCRIPTION AND A RENEWAL— $8.00 





of the editors to present not only the articles 
which might be regarded as a fair sample of 
the paper’s work, but those which now seem 
to have the most permanent value. ‘Take, for 
example, the series devoted to foreign policy. 
Starting with specific criticisms of the admin- 
istration in the difficult situations it faced 
these articles go on to consider our relations 
with Great Britain, our relations with Ger- 
many, the submarine and blockade questions, 
until finally they reveal the broader view of 
the situation which seems to make necessary 
the abandonment of the legal concept of neu- 
trality and the organization of nations 
through some such method as the League to 
Enforce Peace. 


Regarded simply as a cross-section of the ser- 
ious thought of the times, The New Republic 
Book will prove interesting and provocative 
to any reader who values well written articles 
on important subjects. In short compass, 
and in more or less permanent form, it repre- 
sents a fair share of telling thought on the 
urgent interests of the past two years. 


SEND THE NEW REPUBLIC BOOK TO: 





Name 





SIMPLY PIN YOUR CHECK TO THIS STRIP, WRITE THE NAMES AND ADDRESSES Address 
IN THE BLANK OR IN THE MARGIN BELOW, AND MAIL TO THE NEW REPUBLIC, 


421 WEST aist STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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HIS little card, printed in scarlet, black and gold 

on heavy Japanese vellum, will be mailed direct 
from this office to every recipient of a gift subscrip- 
tion to THE New REPwsBLic. 


REPUBLIC makes a gift of rare distinction, and one 
that will renew itself fifty-two times in the year. 
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TEAR OUT ALONG THIS LINE AND MAIL TODAY TO THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 WEST 2ist STREET, NEW YOR 





Please record my name as the sender of the 
accompanying subscription: 


NAME os a 
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This is how I wish the card to be signed: 
FROM__ 


aorta: order that the first number the subscription may be 
mailed simultaneously with the cn car gy of the giver 
will be inscribed at this a aia te quitly Go forms dak.) 











For the enclosed four dollars, please enter the 
following name for a year’s subscription to 
The New Republic, and mail the gift card in 
accordance with the directions opposite. 
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HIS MASTERS VOICE 


_ Will there be a Victrola : 2 
in your home this Christmas? | 
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Think of the delight of having Caruso, Destinn, Farrar, Gadski, Gluck, | 
Hemple, Homer, McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, Schumann- Heink, Scotti, Tetrazzini 
and a host of other great artists sing for you! 
Think of having Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski, Powell, Zimbalist and other Pe 
famous instrumenta ists play for you; of hearing Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, E = 
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Conway’s Band, Vessella's Band, Victor Herbert's Orchestra and other celebrated 
musical organizations; of en oying the inimitable witticisms of Harry Lauder, 
Nora Bayes, Raymond Hitchcock, Mizzi Hajos and other leading entertainers. 

Who wouldn't be glad to get a Victrola for Christmas! The only instrument 
that brings to you the best music of all the world superbly interpreted by the 
world’s greatest artists. 

Christmas day and every day, let the Victrola inspire and entertain you! 

Christmas isn't too far off to see about your Victrola today. Any Victor dealer will gladly 
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demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola and play any music you wish to hear. : \ 
. . - ¢ = 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. SF 

Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors re S| 

New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month s =] 
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Victrola — 
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== 
Victrola XVI, $200 Other styles of et = 
‘ Victrola XVI, electric, $250 the Victor and Victrola ! = 
Manogany or oak. $10 to $400 : 
j \ 
















Important warning. To insure Victor quality, v 
Victor Records can be safely always look for the famous iW: 
and satisfactoril only trademark, “His Master's Y 
with Victor les or Voice.” It i 

Tungs-tone Stylus on ~ st w On every 

Victors or Victrolas. Victor 
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